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Better safe than sorry— fit” Tra pleX all round 
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Prudent Lan d -Qwners Protection against loss by fire or accident is provided by the Allianc2 


Assurance Company. Prudent Land-Owners and Farmers insure 
i \ S U R £ and thereby offset the consequences of sudden misfortune. Details 
a, fo of appropriate forms of insurance will gladly be sent on request. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
of BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 












HEAD OFFICE TEMPORARILY AT 
KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX. 


NNESSY 


x KK BRANDY 











Depend on obtaining the Best 


Presta F 


MINERAL WATERS 
: HAVE NO EQUAL 


Ask for them by name 





























SANDERSON 


WALLPAPERS AND FABRICS 


For three generations, Sanderson Wallpapers have provided home back- 

grounds for people of taste. Ask to see the newest ranges ...also the 

latest Sanderson ‘Indecolor’ Fabrics for curtains and loose covers. 
ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD. 


Showrooms: 53 Berners Street, London, W.1 and 6-7 Newton Terrace, Glasgow, 0.3. 























ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


MOTOR UNION "wes LT? 


10 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.|I 



































‘COUNTRY LIFE” IS THE BEST PRESENT TO YOUR FRIEND ABROAD—POST IT AFTER READING 
Postage on this issue is: Inland 24d.; Canadian 1}d. Other parts of the Empire and Foreign Countries 2}d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Advertisements for this column are accepted 
AT THE RATE OF 2D, PER WORD prepaid 
(if Bor Number used 91. extra), and must reach 
this office not later than Friday morning for 
the coming week's issue. 


All 
to the 
LIFE,” 


communications should be addressed 
Advertisement Manager, ** COUNTRY 
Southampton Street, Strand, London. 


FU RS that have not been tortured in traps. 
Ask for List from Major VAN DER BYL, 
Ww appe nham, Towcester. 
Furnace Coke and 
direct at Summer 
prices from the Colliery. Small trucks sent 
anywhere; smaller quantities by road to 
many districts. Coal from 24s. 6d. pit. 
Write for particulars (free), BUCKLE COLLIERY 
Co., 84, Hales, Cheltenham. 


AVE money on Coal, 
Anthracite. Buy 


war facilities 
5s. yearly. 


MONOMARKS.- Special 
< Permanent postal address, 


Write BM/Monol7, W.C.1. 
CEL LLULAR BLANKETS. Cream, Blue, 
Green, Rose, Peach, 80 by 100 ins., 36/- ; 
72 by 90 ins., 30/-; 63 by 84 ins., 24/- each. 
Denholm Tweeds and Blankets.— DENHOL, 
Rox. 


EELGUARDS prevent gumboots wearing 

holes, save darning, prevent blisters; 

2s. M1. pair.—C. HUNTER, 9, Adam Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


WANTED. MECHANICAL HORSE RID- 
ING MACHINE, giving all movements, 


with adjustable speeds.—6-7, Datchelor 
Place, London, S.E.5, or RODney 4944. 
ALF-FOOT GUARDS, excellent fabric, 
cover all toes to half foot ; great savers 
hose and pocket ; 2s. pair, post 2d. Width 
round middle of foot required. Guards for 
big toes only, Is. 6d. pair, post 2}d. Give 
width round big toe.—-BLAKER, 15, Foxenden 
Road, Guildford. 
GLOvEs. ladies’ REAL SHETL AND, 
FAIR ISLE colourings, 7s. 3d. pair 
2 pairs I4s. 4d. A beautiful cosy gift. 
MUNRO-FRIEND, 717, Clarkston Road, 


S.4. 


Glasgow, 

BE TALLER. Quickly ! Safely ! Privately ! 
Details 6d. stamp.—MALCOLM Ross 

Height Specialist, BM/HYTE, London, W.C.1 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


“DIAMONDS UP 50% 


AMAZINGL .Y HIGH PRICES paid for 


DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, JEWEL- 
LERY, SILVER, PLATE, ANTIQUES 
£1/£10,000. H.M. Government acquire all 


gold, coins, ete., bought by us.—Call or post 


LINDEN & CO. 


85, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


The First Jewellers in New Bond Street. 


WANTED 


POSTAGE STAMPS.—Collections, 

single items, early letters with and 
without stamps. Sell for CASH or by 
AUCTION.—Ropson LOWE, 50, Pall Mall, 
8.W.1. 


RARE I 


ANTED (and for ‘Sale), COINS and 

MEDALS of all countries. Catalogue 

of the Coins of Great Britain and Ireland, 2s. 

paper covers, 3s. board.—B. A. SEABY, LTD., 
65c, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


WANTED. -A good area of TIMBER, with 
the freehold.—B. A. BRowy, Canal 


Wharf, Leighton Buzzard. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


OOKS on Architecture, Furniture, Decora- 
tion, Natural History, Sports and 
Pastimes, especially those with COLOURED 
PLATES, dated prior to 1860; also original 
drawings and watercolours. 
Report condition and prices to: 
BATSFORDS (Fine Art Booksellers to H.M. 





Queen Mary), 15, North Audley Street, 
Mayfair, London, W.1. 
PAYING GUESTS 
AFE AREA, SUSSEX.—Board Residence 


iioned Country Inn, and Farm ; 
no anti-aircraft 


in old-fa 
charming surroundings ; 


guns: riding, shooting; "bus service to all 
towns; nearest station Uckfield. Terms 
24 guineas.—-BLACKBOYS INN FARM, Black- 


boys, Sussex. 


LAPY would like to be sole paying guest, 
if possible, in well furnished, warm 
country house with central heating, in quiet 
district. Good service and private sitting 
room necessary. Berks, Oxon and Hants pre- 
ferred. Also garage accommodation.—Reply 
to Mrs. K-S., Froyle Cottage, Alton, Hants, 


GARDEN AND FARM 


Ww aL INGTONS 
Men's, cleated 
quality. Price, 





for Farm Workers, 
soles, all sizes, first 
post free, 17s. 6d. Money 
refunded if dissatisfied. Send for lists.— 
Dept. 1, W. JONES, Bull Lane, Bell Bar, 
Hatfield, Herts, 











PUPILSHIP 


ENT PUPILS TAKEN on small general 
Farm. Thorough training given. Real 
home life. Riding taught ; fishing available. 
Posts found after two years’ completion of 


all branches; premium. Safe area Wales.— 
** A.663.” 
REMOVALS 

REMovV ALS, Packing and Shipping.— 

Large lift van Cases _ specially 
constructed. — JOSEPH C. Mount & Co., 
Stevenage Road, S.W.6. Fulham 2311 
(6 lines). 

TWEEDS 


WEEDS FOR WAR WEAR are a singu- 
larly wise economy in clothes. Frazer's 
Scottish Tweeds are famous for sturdy 
service and constant good looks: they live 
a long life with distinction. Make your 
choice from our new Autumn range of 
Cheviot, Scottish and Sports Fleeces, Shetney 
and Home Spuns in attractive designs and 
harmonious colourings.— Patterns with 
pleasure on request to De pt. C. FRAZERS OF 
PERTH, LTD., Scottish Tweed Warehouse, 
Pe rth. 
R AZERS TW EEDS will solve your War 
Wear problem. You can still make your 
choice from a large range of Cheviots, 
Scottish and Sports fleeces, Shetney and 
Home Spuns. Their patterns and colourings 
have still the same ultra smartness you 
remember pre-war. Yet their extreme 
warmth and longevity are your answer to 
present requirements. Patterns on request to 
Dept. C.. FRAZERS OF PERTH, LTD., Scottish 
Tweed Warehouse, Perth. 


DICTAPHONE SET FOR SALE 


!—Dictaphone Office Die- 
for Sale.—HOLDING, 4, 
Blackburn. 


Dp TAPHONE 
tating Set 
Coldstream Place, 


STAMP COMARETIS 


TAMP COLLECTING is the best pastime 
for black-out evenings. Ask for our 
192-page Price List of Sets and Packets, 
sent on receipt of 3d. for postage.—Wuuirt- 
FIELD KING & Co, (C.L.), Ipswich, Suffolk. 
(Established 1869.) 





FARLY BRITISH COLONIALS.—Selec- 
tions superb copies sent on approval 

to serious collectors. Terms one-third of cata- 

logue price. Also some Mint and superb used 

Kx rns.—“ K.,” 6, Westhill Road, London, 
18. 


UCTION will net you the best prices 
when SELLING, and provide the most 
favourable market for BUY ING. Sales held 
—— ROBSON LOWE, 50, Pall Mall, 
S.W.1 





APpPROV ALS sent against London refer- 

ences. —- Fine British Colonials; also 
lots and collections by countries.—REGENT 
STAMP Co., 50, Pall Mall, 5.W.1. 


ANTED, British Centenary, 

and 3d. only ; also collections, accumu- 

lations, bank and office lots; best prices 
paid.—GoopsTEIN, 6, Cecil Court, W.C.2. 


EDUCATIONAL 


used, 14d. 


HE TRIANGLE Secretarial College. 
South Molton Street, W.1. May. 5306-8, 
Residential Branch : Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 


MOTOR CARS WANTED 


BROOKLANDS MOTORS have been 

instructed to purchase cars of quality. 
—103, New Bond W.1. 
Mayfair 8351. 


Street, London, 


ROE ES, LIMITED, REQUIRE IMME- 

ATELY FOR CASH CARS from 
8 h.p. to 30 h. p. not earlier than 1937, 
particularly HILLMAN 14h.p.,VAUXHALL 
12 and 14 h.p., HUMBER Pullman Limous- 
ines and Utility Vehicles.—Write, stating 
full particulars, to: ROOTES, LIMITED, 
Lord’s Court, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.s. 
Dept. CW/CL. 





WILLIAn, 





<j (GUNMAKERS) 


ESTABLISMED '8o2 





S70, : 





FINE QUALITY GUNS 


35, Carr’s Lane - - 








Birmingham 4 


L TOKO’ Cataldilines * 


small arm training. 








weapons and some of the 








now available. 








PLANT NOW OUR 
SPLENDID FRUIT TREES 


Fruit will be scarce and dear 
so why not grow your own ? 





SPECIAL WAR TIME COLLECTION 
STOCK LASTS. 


AS LONG AS 


3 Bush Apples 

| Bush Pear 

6 Red Currants 

2 Blackberries 
12 Raspberries 


40 items in all for 45/- C.W.O. 
carriage paid your station 


NURSERIES 
DERBYSHIRE 


GAYBORDER 
MELBOURNE $3 








2 Bush Plums 

6 Black Currants 
6 Gooseberries 
2 Loganberries 


SPORTING SECTION. 


Set of Three 


BIRMINGHAM 


Parker-Hale =< 





OUR SERVICE SECTION Catalogue is now most 
in demand, as it relates to shooting accessories for 
Owing to the priority which ha; 
to be given to Government orders, 


128 pages, price 9d. post free, 


SMALL-BORE SECTION. 


PARKER-HALE LTD. BISLEY WORKS 


WESTLEY RICHARDS & CO., LTD- 


Guns and Rifles for all purposes. 
selection of new and used guns and rifles 
available. Specially loaded shot cartridges. 


A good 


Shooting Grounds London and Birmingham. 


23, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 








many of the 





accessories listed are not 





192 pages, price I/-. 
88 pages, price 6d. 
2/- post free. 


ENGLAND 





' Where to Stay : 





(ASANO AN ANGE GAGNON INNING BNO ASOSAS 











AUCTION AND ESTATE 
ADVERTISEMENT CHARGES 





insertion. 


6/3; Half-inch (about 6 


HE charge for Small Estate Announce- 
ments is 16/8 per inch single column, per 
Portions of one inch are charged 
as follows :—Quarter-inch (about 3 lines) 4/2 
(minimum) ; Three-eighths-inch (about 4 lines) 


Box numbers, 9d. extra for half-an-inch or 
less, space thus occupied being charged as 
part of the advertisement. 


Blocks reproducing photographs of proper- 
ties can be made at a charge of 11d. per 
square inch, with a minimum charge of 15/4. 


INCL 





FALMOUTH, CORNISH RIVIERA 
MILDEST CLIMATE IN GT. BRITAIN 


FALMOUTH HOTEL 


First-class, 
duration. 
Spacious Public Rooms. 
Rooms. 
time Kitchen. 
Cornish Farm Produce. 
USIVE TERMS FROM 5 GUINEAS. 
Write for Illustd. Brochure and all particulars, 
ey 4 No.: ELD: 
671-672. 


well appointed Hotel. Ideal for 
Perfect Sun Lounge, facing South. 
Bridge and Recreation 
Central Heating. Lift. Excellent war- 
Own Garden Vegetables and 


Manager and Director 








ing. Modern amenities. Suites. Some rooms 
ss wivate baths and toilets. All H. & ©. Sun 
lines) 8/4, and so on. feranda. Spacious Lounges. 


SEATON, SOUTH DEVON. BEACH HOTEL. 
Facing South and Sea on the level. 
peaceful sleep, warmth, comfort, really good cook- 


A. A. #422 


Perfect quiet, 


Telephone 17. 





STRATFORD-ON-AVON 

Telephone : 
A Selective Hotel of 26 bedrooms, situated in 
Old Town, For Peacefulness, Luxurious Comfort, 
and Quality Food in the heart of England you 
will be well content with the 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON 2575, 


WILLIAM & MARY 
Proprietor: H. M. STEVENSON 








For Surther 
Country Ve, 








articulars apply Advertisement Depa 
Tower House, 
nd, London, 


riment, 
ee Stree, 

















WINCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL 
In Old-World St. Peter Street. 
Leading Hotel. 

Facing Own Gardens. 

Garage. 


Running Water. 
Very Quiet. 
Centra! Heating. 











FOR ALL ADVERTISEMENTS 





“COUNTRY LIFE” should be addressed ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, GEORGE NEWNES, LtTD., TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET. STRAND, W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 4363. 





















COUNTRY LIFE 


THE JOURNAL FOR ALL INTERESTED IN COUNTRY LIFE 
AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. 


Vo_. LXXXVIII. No. 2290. 
Printed in England. 


CAM 4 ry an Pa ~ Published Weekly, Price ONE SHILLING. 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7th, rg4o. subscription I 
Entered as Second-Class Matter at the 

New York U.S.A. Post Office. 


Subscription Price perannum. Post Free. 
Inland, 63s.6d. Canadian, 59s. Foreign, 65s. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: 


Mayfair 3771 (10 lines) THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


By Order of the personal representative of the late Lord Gerald Grosvenor 


SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE BORDERS 


About a mile east of the Market Town of Whitchurch 


ASH GRANGE, WHITCHURCH, OF 123 ACRES 


The Property is situated in one of the richest dairy districts of EngJand 
comprises a Residence of brick, partly half-timbered 





Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 





acing nearly due South and approached by a drive 


re, with 2 halls, 4 reception 
rooms, 11 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Ample private water supply. Electric light from private plant. 


Hunting Stables. 
FIRST-RATE HOME FARM with Dutch Barn 
. inexpensive to maintain, include lawns, rose gardens, tennis or crcquet lawn, kitchen garden, orchard. 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, or 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury, and 
Messrs. HENRY MANLEY & SONS, Whitchurch, Shropshire 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


2 miles from a Village. Retford Station Main Line 5 miles. 


Garage. 3 Cottages. 


GARDENS 





Worksop 5 miles. 


A BEAUTIFULLY FURNISHED XIIth CENTURY RESIDENCE 


with later additions, surrounded by a Park, having south aspect, 


commanding lovely views and approached by a carriage drive 





Hall, 2 reception rooms, billiard room, library, 10 principal and 6 secondary bedrooms 


; nursery, 5 bathrooms. 
Central heating. 


Main electricity. Estate water supply. 
Extensive Stabling. Garage for 6. 2 or 3 Cottages (if desired). 
THE GROUNDS include tennis court, rockery, flower garden, kitchen garden. A pond and stream run through the 

SHOOTING OVER 2,000 ACRES, attached to house if desired. 


Golf within 3 miles. 
TO BE LET FURNISHED FOR 6 MONTHS, OR DURATION 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 


garden. 
Fishing and Hunting. 
OF WAR 


20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (F.9990.) 





SOUTH MIDLANDS 


300ft. above sea level. 2} miles from Main Line Station. 
ATTRACTIVE TUDOR MANSION TO BE LET FURNISHED, OR PARTLY FURNISHED, FOR THE DURATION 


The House faces due south, is in a magnificent situation with fine views over beautifully-timbered 
parkland, and approached by a drive. 


Entrance hall, 3 reception rooms, library 


, 21 bedrooms, and 3 bathrooms. 
Stabling for 10 horses. 


CHARMING GROUNDS 


Electricity from private plant. 
Garage for 4+ cars. 

with 2 tennis courts, large walled kitchen gardens. 
Also Secondary Residence with hall, 3 reception rooms, and 7 bedrooms. 


TO BE LET FURNISHED 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT 





SEPARATELY OR TOGETHER 
» FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (F.9967.) 
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boannegpsvenrdipmagel NI HO I AS Telegraphic Addresses: 
Reading 4441 (2 lines) 


** Nicholas, Reading.’ 
Regent | 9293 (Established 1882) “ Nichenyer, Picoy, London.” 


LAND AGENTS—AUCTIONEERS—VALUERS 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1. 

















SONNING GOLF COURSE CHILTERN HILLS 
High around adjoining the Sonning Golf Club and close to the Club House. HIGH GROUND. RURAL COUNTRY. i 
ne Se ae a 5 miles north of Reading, London in 40 minutes. 
400 YEARS OLD. MODERNIZED 
Suitable for private residence or Country Club, Black and White Residence with 
exposed Oak Beams. Lounge hall, very large drawing room, dining room, study, 
small sitting room. Excellent offices. 3 W.C’s. 3 bedrooms. Bathroom, 
2 GARAGES. STABLING. GARDENS. 
2 HARD TENNIS COURTS. PADDOCK, 
IN ALL 3% ACRES 
MAIN WATER, MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
PRICE £3,000 
Messrs, NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 
AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. PRICE £4,000 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE BERKSHIRE 
BUILT SPECIALLY FOR THE PRESENT VENDOR’S OWN In the direction of Oxford and NewlLury. Reading 6 miles, Londen 40 minutes, 
OCCUPATION " ‘ ¢ 
QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE, BEAUTIFULLY MODERNIZED 
ENTRANCE HALL, CLOAKROOM, FINE LOUNGE, PANELLED DINING 
ROOM EXCELLEN'I OFFICES, 5 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. EXCELLENT OFFICES. ; 
2 BATHROOMS. 6 BEDROOMS. 2 BATHROOMS. 1 
BEAUTIFULLY LAID-OUT GARDEN OLD-WORLD GROUNDS. WALLED GARDEN. ' 
LAWN ROSE GARDEN, IN ALL 1 ACRE. 
GARAGE In all 10 ACRES 
VAIN WATER VAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. MAIN GAS, GARAGE AND OUTBUILDINGS. 
CENTRAL HEATING TELEPHONE. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £4,250 MAIN WATER, MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs, NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Messrs, NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. 











Grosvenor 2121 WINKWORTH & CO. 


(3 lines.) 


LAND AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS, 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.I 





LEIGHTON BUZZARD, LUTON, BEDFORD AND SURREY 
DU NSTABLE ALL WITHIN 10 MILES 4 mile from Village and secondary station and 34 miles from Guildford. 


In an unspoilt rural locality, a few minutes walk from Village, Church Qnd 
Post Office. 38 miles from London. 






1 a SS Se “s 











me “9 ; ; intl A DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE 
AN ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE dating back in part to the XVth Century, and containing : 3 reception rooms, 8 bed 
mainly of the QUEEN ANNE Period and partly XVIth Century, containing: Outer and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms; with Garage for 2 Cars and Stabling. Lovely 
ind inner halls, 3-4 reeeption rooms, 9 bedrooms, dressing room and bathroom, old grounds, partly walled and including a tennis court. Main electric light, central 
Vain electricity. Main water available. Main drainage. heating, Company's water and gas, main drainage. Sand and gravel soil. ** Aga ’’ cooker, 
Garage and Stabling. Gardens and Paddock. In all 64 ACRES, 
Fee ee RICE FREEHOLD, £3,800 RENT FURNISHED, 10 GUINEAS PER WEEK. PRICE £6,000 
, ,’ 
Aeouts: Wis KwortH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair. London, W.1. Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 
AND ESSEX BORDERS SURREY Well-favoured Residential area. 


ABOUT 45 MINS. BY EXPRESS RAIL TO LONDON 


Near a favourite old-world Village. 1-mile Village, 34 miles Woking 


FOR SALE 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 
300ft. above sea level. 


Sitting hall, dining room, lounge (23ft. by Isft.), study, 


cloakroom and w.ec. and excellent offices, 7 bedrooms 
(1 23ft. by 18ft.), 2 bathrooms. 


GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
STABLING FOR 2. 
AIR RAID SHELTER TO HOLD 8&8 PEOPLE 














aia Main electric light, water and drainage. 
A CHARMING OLD HOUSE seeesaseaaaies A STONE-BUILT MODERNISED 
in first-class order with old panelling. PLEASURE AND KITCHEN GARDENS, ORCHARD, MANOR HOUSE 
: pi 3 ——— = * reception rooms, ete.; in all 35 to 4 ACRES. of 9 bed, 2 dressing, 2 any | I reception rooms. 
ell-timbered Grounds bounded by a river: in all Main water, Llectrie light, ete, 
OVER 10 ACRES Se es nee ee PRICE £3,250 WITH 10% ACRES 
Agents, WINKWorTH & CO,., 48, Curzon Street,Mayfair, WINKWorTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, Agents, WINKWorTH & Co., Mayfair, London, W.1. 


London, W.1. London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


Telephone: 
Mayfair 3771 (10 Lines) 


THE ESTATE SALE ROOMS, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, London 





NEW FOREST 





ABOUT 18 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD £3,500 WITH POSSESSION, 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (18,336.) 


Charming Residence A Picturesque _old- 
with south aspect and fashioned Residence 
; : ep containing hall, 
commanding fine lounge, 3 reception 
views, approached by rooms, 14 bed and 
adrive ; hall, 2 recep- dressing rooms, 2 
tion, 7 bed, 2 bath- bathrooms and offices. 
rooms. Central heat- Main electricity. 
ing; Co.’s electricity 
and water; septic 
tank drainage ; The gardens have 
garages; attractive some fine specimen 
grounds, grass tennis trees, tennis lawn, 
court, kitchen garden rose and vegetable 
ee i : gi : gardens, pasture, 
orehard, grass ane 

parkland. About 20 Acres. 


Stabling, garages. 


Hunting. 





Fishing. Golf. 
Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, and 
14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury. (13.136.) 


SHROPSHIRE 


Near a village, 1 mile from Market Town, about 20 miles from Shrewsbury. 









Boating. FOR SALE with Vacant Possession. 





SOUTH BUCKS 


London 20 miles. 





14% or 2% Acres. 


Main Line Station 3 miles. 


Freehold for Sale. 


Brick and Tile Resi- 
dence (part antique), 
situate in a favourite 
part of the county, 
facing South - West, 
approached by adrive 
with .entrance lodge. 
-anelled hall, 3 recep- 


Delightful Old House 
of character, built of 
brick and dating back 
to the Georgian 
period, fitted with 
modern improve- 
ments; hall, 2 recep- 
tion, 7 or 9 bed, tion, 9 bed, 3 bath- 
2 bathrooms. Central rooms, complete 
heating. Co.’s elec- offices ; Co.’s water ; 
tricity, gas and water. central heating ; 
A i electricity ; stabling ; 

2 Garages with room, garage: cottage; 
5-roomed charming gardens 
Cottage. with fine old trees, 

Well laid-out tennis court, kitchen 


. garden, 
Gardens. . 





SURREY 


Close to large areas of open spaces and commons 





a 


ABOUT 7 ACRES. For SALE or LET Furnished or possibly Unfurnished. 


Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (38,280.) Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1.  (35,615.) 








(Central 9344) E.C.4 





29, Fleet Street, FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 26, Dover street, 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS (Regent 568!) w.! 
Telegraphic Address: FAREBROTHER, LONDON. 











SURREY 


Within 30 minutes of the West End and City. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
Hall. 3 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms and 2 bath rooms. 

All Companies’ services and central heating. 

2 GARAGES. 
% OF AN ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
or Unfurnished on Lease 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 








OXFORDSHIRE 
400 ACRES, WITH POSSESSION 


STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


with 2 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, bath room. 
Companies’ electric light and water. Ample Farm- 
buildings. 4 Cottages. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 





Borders of 


HERTS and ESSEX 





With period features dating from 1550. Hall. 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 6 bedrooms, bath room, modern offices with 
* Aga’’ cooker. Companies’ electric light and water. 


Garage. Stabling. Outbuildings. 


7 ACRES. Rent £225 per annum 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 











HAMPSHIRE 
A SOUND 4% INVESTMENT 
Comprising a 
CAPITAL FARM 
with farmhouse, several cottages, farmbuildings. 
OVER 300 ACRES 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 








NORTH DEVON 
A Valuable STOCK-RAISING FARM 


with Stone-built Residence, cottages and extensive 
farmbuildings. 


Over 400 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 26, Dover 
Street, W.1. 


Vacant Possession 




















TOTTENHAM 
COURT RD., W.! 
(EUSTON 7600, 


MAPLE & CO., in 


5, GRAFTON ST., 
MAYFAIR, W.|! 
(REGENT 4685) 





TO HOUSEHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, ETC. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


YOUR ATTENTION IS DRAWN TO THE 
ADVISABILITY OF HAVING PREPARED 
A COMPLETE INVENTORY AND VALUA- 
TION OF YOUR FURNITURE AND STRUC- 
TURE FOR INSURANCE PURPOSES, 
AND TO SUPPORT ANY CLAIM ARISING 
THROUGH WAR DAMAGE. 


MAPLE & CO. ARE IN A POSITION TO UNDERTAKE 
THIS WORK, AND A QUOTATION WILL BE GIVEN 
FOR COUNTRY, TOWN RESIDENCES, AND 
FLATS UPON APPLICATION TO THE VALUATION 
DEPT., EUSTON 7000 OR REGENT 4685. 





HAMPSHIRE 
Near a nice old town 


FOR SALE, £8,000, with 60 ACRES 








ne ; 
HE ABOVE CHOICE MODERN COUNTRY 
HOUSE, in the Queen Anne style, approached by 
long drive; large hall with panelled walls, beautiful 
drawing room, dining room, morning room, 11 or 12 bed- 
rooms, 4 bathrooms; electric light; fitted basins in hed- 
rooms; 4 heated garayes, lodge, 2 cottages; fine gardens 
with swimming pool, picturesque woodland and park-like 
meadows.—Recommended by MAPLE & CO., as above. 


SURREY 


On the outskirts of a town. 40 miles from London. 


A MODERN GEORGIAN STYLE 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
4 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Companies’ electric light, gas and water. Parquet floors. 
sarge Garage. 
LOVELY GARDENS of 7 ACRES. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Agents: MAPLE & CO,, as above, 








SUSSEX, NEAR HORSHAM 
FOR SALE. PRICE £5,750 
3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating and every modern convenience. 
Mode] Iarmery. 


3 Garages. Stabling. 
GARDENS and LAND extending to 30 ACRES 


Agents: MAPLE & CO., as above. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


ol 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Up SB 
Ones Es Telephone: Regent 8222 (Private Branch Exchange). Telegrams: ‘“ Selanlet, Piccy, London.’’ 







dS 








A SUMPTUOUSLY APPOINTED AND CHARMING RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE 
UNIQUE SITUATION, WITHIN 30 MINUTES FROM TOWN 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FULLY AND LUXURIOUSLY FURNISHED 


COTTAGE, STABLING., GARAGE. 


IAL t PRIVATE UPATION, 
IDEAL FOR PRIVATE OCCUPATI HEATED GLASSHOUSES. 


SCHOOL OR BUSINESS FIRMS CLUB- 


LOVELY GROUNDS 


Water garden, hard tennis court, kitchen 
garden, paddock (for playing field) in all 


Oak panelled hall and lounge, 
fine Ballroom, 
} other reception rooms, 2 staircases, 
It bed and dressing rooms, 
t bathrooms, complete offices. 


INDOOR SWIMMING POOL ABOUT 16 ACRES 


Central heating. All Co.’a services Would be Let Furnished. 


Excellent condition. Most strongly recommended. 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, SW.A.  (8.33,224.) (REG, 8222.) 





DELIGHTFUL SITUATION. ENJOYING PRETTY VIEWS. 
EASY REACH OF MARLBOROUGH. GOLF AND FISHING AVAILABLE. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD GARAGES for 3-4 ears. 


AT MODERATE PRICE, STABLING, 


MOST ATTRACTIVE GARDENS 


CHARMING hr 
GROUN : 
GEORGIAN COUNTRY HOUSE onend 
tennis lawn, walled kitchen garden, wood and 
SP NEn SE Se a ee ee grassland ; in all about 


LOUNGE, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


28 ACRES 
s BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS 
COMPLETE OFFICES, CLOAKROOM, Ete, WOULD BE LET UNFURNISHED. 
STRONGLY RECOMMENDED FROM 
PERSONAL INSPECTION, 


C'vntral ('o.'s Own electrit Modern 


heating water light. drainage. 


iyents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street. St. James's, S.W.A.  (4.11,361.) (REG, 8222.) 


EAST SUSSEX NORTH WALES 


Tn a delightful part bet veen Tunbridge Wells and the Coast. 
LOVELY OLD TUDOR HOUSE 
Full of oak beams, 


original fireplaces and \ 
other characteristic fea- 





Amid exquisite scenery a few miles from Dolgelly and Barmouth, 


TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. 


Small Residential 
Property with 2 miles 


tures 
res, of valuable Salmon and 
Long drive approach, Sea Trout Fishing 
5 bedrooms, 2 reception rights. 
rooms, bathroom ; wash Stone - built HOUSE. 


basins in all bedrooms, with 3 reception rooms, 
, — 7 bedrooms, bi room, 
Main electrivity, water ¢ bedrooms, bath 











and drainage. Excellent water supply. 
GARAGE. STABLING, 
; GARAGES. 
Singularly delight ful , : 
gardens, inexpensive to Woodland gardens with 
maintain, orchard and fine timber and masses 
meadowland + in all of rhododendrons; in all 
_ ted about 26 ACRES. 
ae ae oe 16 ACRES 
Charming House of Character at the tempting price of £3,850 ee ee . . 
Freehold Available now. Sporting optional 
_ slgents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, SW. Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
(C.49,315,) (REG, 8222.) (W.2 1.617.) REG. 8222.) 





UNSPOILED PART OF SURREY PICTURESQUE OLD FARMHOUSE 
BETWEEN REIGATE AND CRAWLEY. ESTATE MANAGEMENT OF THE XVith CENTURY 





ATTRACTIVE SMALL RESIDENTIAL With quaint thatched roof, situated 400 ft. up in an unspoilt 
PROPERTY part of Herts. 
-EPORTS 
Easy to run and in yood order throughout. ne a ce IND VALI TION COMPLETELY RESTORED AND 

‘ SURVEYS AND VALUATIONS. 

Drive approach. Hall. drawing and dining rooms, study, alanis _ te : MODERNISED 
t bedrooms, good bathroom, and compact offices RENT COLLECTIONS, 3 reception rooms 
Vain lectrivity and water, Gas available, TIMBER SURVEYS, ETC 7 bedrooms, 
Vain drainace. ae 2 bathrooms, 


BRICK-BI 11 GARAGE EXTENSIVE REGISTER OF APPLICANTS FOR Main electricity and water. Central heating’ 
—— —_ee a ns With -* pe a rs, Kitchen LANDED PROPERTIES THROUGHOUT THE HEATED GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
ee ga — dandsmallspinney : inail COUNTRY FOR OCCUPATION AND INVEST- DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, ORCHARD. LAWNS AND 
MENT. ro sae aaa 
PRICE £1,950 FREEHOLD MEADOWLAND, ETC, 


A choice little Property only 24 miles In all about 


from London, Estate Dept., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1,. | 4%, ACRES. E TO BE SOLD 
Ayents: HA MPTON & SONS, LTD... 6, Arlington (Tel. : REG, 8222.) Full details from HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
Street, SWAL (X.9215.) (REG, 8222.) . ee 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. (H.50,476.) (REG, 8222. 











Estate Offices: 6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 








BRANCH OFFICE: HIGH STREET, WIMBLEDON COMMON (Phone: WIM. 0081). 
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Telephone No. 
Regent 4304. 


OSBORN & MERCER 


Vii. 


28b, ALBEMARLE STREET 
PICCADILLY, W.1. 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 








SALOP—CHESHIRE BORDERS 
BEAUTIFUL ELIZABETHAN RESIDENCE WITH CAPITAL 
DAIRY FARM 
Long stretch of Trout Fishing 


1] The Residence stands high 
: ¢ 


on sandy soil with southerly 
aspect, and has about 10 




















OXON AND BUCKS BORDERS 


ON THE WESTERN SLOPES OF THE CHILTERN HILLS 


Completely rural. Fine views. 
DELIGHTFUL SMALL 


MODERN HOUSE 


panoramic 




















bedrooms, usual reception Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
rooms, ete. Modern 8 bedrooms, bathroom, 
conveniences. . 
eo par Modern conveniences. 
vei | ottages tabling. > A . i 
"Tr Splendid range of Farm- Lodge. Stabling. Garage. 
13) eats ce OM buildings. Matured Gardens; — hard 
Attractive pleasure gardens, tennis court. Paddock and 
m parklands, rich, well- woodland, 
| i 4 watered — in all 20 ACRES 
es . I to a = 240 ACRES For Sale by OSBORN 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. and MERCER. —(14,191.) 
Near BLETCHLEY NORTHAMPTONSHIRE BUCKS 


In beautiful unspoilt rural surroundings. 
A DELIGHTFUL OLD HOUSE. 


Mainly Queen Anne, with 3-4 Reception, 9 Bed- 9 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric light, central heating. . s . Fe 
; _ Tooms, Bathroom, ete. — Cc Stabli F Sots with 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
She Sees a seen — agp 4 epee Main Services. Central Heating. 
Attractive Old Gardens with orchard, paddock, etc. For Sale with 5 or 80 ACRES (the latter showing : ; 
Nearly 7 ACRES. R return). For Sale with over 5 ACRES 
For Sale by OSBORN & MERCER. Agents, OSBORN & MERCER. (15,243.) Agents. OSBORN & MERCER. (17,245.) 








Ina delightful situation, 400ft. up with lovely views. 
Attractive STONE-BUILT HOUSE with 3 reception, 


500ft. up, commanding exceptionally good views, 


A WELL-BUILT MODERN RESIDENCE 























3, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


RALPH PAY 


Telephones: 
Grosvenor 1032-33. 


& TAYLOR 





BERKSHIRE 


Lovely secluded setting. 


Under 30 miles London, 





A CHARMING MODERN HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
Beautifully equipped and in faultless order throughout. 
9 BEDROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 3 RECEPTION ROOMS. 

All main services. Central heating throughout. Lavatory basins in all bedrooms. 
GARAGE for 2 ears. DELIGHTFUL INEXPENSIVE GARDENS. 
ABOUT 2 ACRES. FRESH IN MARKET FOR SALE 
, Mount Street, W.1. 


REMOTE HERTFORDSHIRE 


Hitchin 7 miles 


London 37 wiles. 


o gGURaagugss “ABRERE I 
ant tilt 


XVith CENTURY "HALF-TIMBERED FARMHOUSE 
Overlooking private park and close to little -known hamlet Restored at great cost. 
Fascinating interior, 3 reception, 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 

Main electricity and water. Central heating. 

LOVELY GARDENS, large orchard, fine trees, meadow and pond. Garage for 2 cars, 

NEARLY 5 ACRES. FREEHOLD £4,500 
property is really something quite out of the ordinary and cannot fail 
to appeal. 





This unique 





Messrs. 

















Photos. and full details of Sole Agents: RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3 RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, London, W.1. (11,895.) 
RUGBY, JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK = aim 
BIRMINGHAM, 44, ST. JAMES’S PLACE, S.W.1. (Regent 0911.) NORTON. 





SOMERSET HILLS 


£2,950, WITH ABOUT 13 ACRES 





GEORGIAN COUNTRY RESIDENCE with 
extensive southerly views ; short motor ride from 
18-hole golf course ; away from main roads, 4 sitting 
rooms, 11 hed and dressing rooms, 3. bathrooms. 
Electric light and central heating, main water, 


STABLING FOR 3. GARAGE FOR 2. 
LOVELY OLD GARDENS 
WITH TENNIS LAWN AND 2 MEADOWS. 
Inspected as a BARGAIN 


XV TAGE 


all characteristic features ; 
spoiled village, 
few miles from a station, 
5 bedrooms, bathroom 
Main electric light and power. 
LARGE DETACHED STUI 
Garage. Nice gardens anc 
£3,000 with early Vacant posse 
mended by Sole Agents: 
44, St. James’s Place, 


and thoroughly ree — nded 

at £2, 95) 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 
S.W.1. (LR. 16,690.) 


44, St. James's Place, 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE 





TH CENTURY COUNTRY 


RESIDENCE (modernised) 
situated in lovely old and un- 
on a direct ’bus service to Basingstoke 
1} hours London. 
cloakroom 


1 grounds. Price Freehold LAND IN RING FENCE: EASILY WORKED. 
*ssion.—Inspected and recom- é , 
JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, JAMES STYLES & WuitTLock, 44, St. James's Place 


S.W.1. 


COTSWOLD HILLS 
150 ACRES and } mile Private Trout Fishing 
PRICE £8,500 (£3,000 left on Mortgage) 





SOOft. up. 


In splendid order. 1 mile from main road, 


Halland 3 sitting rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom, 
electricity, 


COT 


possessing 


Main 
EXCELLENT BULLDING 
and 
3 sitting rooms, 
and excellent offices. 
Company's water, ete. 
“RH LIGHT. 


STABLING AND GARAGE, 


ATTRACTIVE GARDENS. 


Gas. 
10 WITH NORT 





(L.R. 19,728.) S.W.1.) (LR. 17,680.) 











HAMPSHIRE & SOUTHERN COUNTIES 
17, Above Bar, Southampton. WALLER & KING, F.A.1. 
Business Established over 100 years. 








ALISBURY & DISTRICT .—ESTATE AGENTS. 
MYDDELTON & MAJOR, F.A.1., Salisbury. 


OR SHROPSHIRE, HEREFORD, WORGS., etc., 
and MID WALES, apply leading Agents: (’Phone: 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, SHREWSBURY. 2061.) 
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GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONGS. ,,... 


Telephone No. 
Grosvenor 1553 (4 lines) 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 


25, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 


And at 
Place, Eaton §&q., 
12, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 8.W.1. 





WESTERN COUNTIES 


NEAR MARKET TOWN. 





aes: ica ~ gies oma aS ale ite Tite ne 
ARCHITECT-BUILT RESIDENCE 
3 reception Study. 5 bed and dressing. 3 baths 


Main electric light and water, modern drainage, 
central heating. 
DOUBLE GARAGE, 2 ACRES OF GROUND 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount 
Street, W.1. (c.7071.) 





Fresh in the Market. 


£7,000. MIDLANDS 


Handy for Station with admirable express rail services, 
vet amidst unspoiled rural surroundings. 


0 hed (h. & ¢. basins in most), 2 bath and 4 reception roome. 
Central Heating. 


GARAGES for 3. STABLING. LODGE. 
Matured Grounds with Hard Court and 2 useful Paddocks. 


Co.'s Services. 


Full particulars from GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 
25, Mount Street, W.1. 





BERKSHIRE DOWNS 
OUTSKIRTS OF VILLAGE. 
2 miles station. 
SMALL MODERN HOUSE 
FACING SOUTH. 
6 BED (some fitted basins), BATH, 3 RECEPTION 
ROOMS. 
Main water, electricity and drainage. 
GARAGE (3 cars). 
Tennis court, walled kitchen garden, orchard, paddock. 
£5,000 WITH 13 ACRES. 
Furniture can be purchased if desired. 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (4.4700.) 


2 FARMS WANTED 


in the Southern half of England. Each 
UP TO 1,000 ACRES 

1. DAIRY AND STOCK FARM in County affording 
moderate hunting. Small House. For purchase to 
retire to after war, but will buy or rent suitable pro- 
perty now. oe 2 

2, FOR IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION. Mainly arable 
with some fruit-growing land. Not much pasture, 





Particulars to—(1) CAPTAIN B., or (2) V.C.B., ¢,0 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. 


£4,500 WITH 4% ACRES, NEAR 
EXETER 


High up with a glorious panorama and _ recently 
completely modernised, 





7 bedrooms (some h. & ec. basins), 2 bath and 3 reception 
rooms. Co.'s Services. 

GARAGE, STABLE. COTTAGE. 
Well-timbered and most attractive Gardens, Tennis Lawn 
and a Paddock. 

Owner's Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPR & SONS, 25, 
Mount Street, W.1. (c.7144.) 





IN GLORIOUS WEST SUSSEX 


Between Midhurst and Petersfield. In a lovely countryside 
away from military objectives and commanding a 
magnificent view, 





Te BE SOLD.—An expensively built and 
thoroughly well-appointed RESIDENCE, containing 
7 bed, 3 bath and 3 reception rooms (large), ete. 
Electricity, central heating, ete. 


Garage and lodge ; long drive ; swimming pool. 
Inexpensive well-timbercd gardens, a small wood, etc. ; 
some 17 ACRES in all. 
Capital ‘bus service passes. 
Price, ete., from Owner’s Agents, GEORGE TROLLOPE 
and SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1.  (D.2575.) 





Fresh in the Market. 


SURREY HILLS 


Rural but very accessible. 4 mile of station with 
excellent service. 

7 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, first-rate offices. 
All Co.'s services. Main drainage. 
LOGGIA. GARAGE. A.R.P. SHELTER. 

1? ACRES of delightful Gardens, with Tennis Lawn and 
bounded by Stream. 

PRICE and full particulars from Owner’s Agents: 
GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (D.1125.) 

















‘Phone: Grosvenor 2861. 
’Grams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London.”’ 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, W.1 





£3,800. 7 ACRES 


BUCKS-BEDS Borders 


CHARACTER RESIDENCE. MAINLY QUEEN 
ANNE 


> reception, bathroom, 9 bedrooms, 
Vain electricity and drainage. Telephone. 
Ciarages, Stables, ete. 
Gardens, Orchard and Paddock, 


PRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


Inspected and highly recommended. 
FOR HOTEL, BUSINESS EVACUATION, Ete. 
High up. Extensive views, Outskirts of Town, 
WELL-EQUIPPED FAMILY RESIDENCE 
4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 9 good bedrooms, 
All main services. 
Cottage and outbuildings, 2 Acres Grounds. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. 


EXORS.’ SALE 
FURNITURE MAY BE PURCHASED. 


SOUTH DEVON 


Between Exeter and Torquay. 


£3,900 


WILLIAM AND MARY RESIDENCE 


9 bed and dressing, 2 bath, 3 reception, hall. 


Stables. Garages. Cottage. 
Lovely Grounds with streams, waterfall, Tennis, kitchen 
garden,orchard and paddock. 
6'. ACRES BARGAIN 


TRESIDDER & ('0O., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (5653. 





£5,000. RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


i-mile Trout Fishing. 


DEVON 


Beautiful part of Dartmoor. 
CHARMING GRANITE-BUILT HOUSE 
{ reception, billiard room, studio, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms. 
Electric light. 
Garage, stabling, farmhouse and buildings. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENS SLOPING TO RIVER. 
Pasture and arable. 
65 ACRES 
Land easily let if not wanted, 
rRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,052.) 


Central heating. Telephone. 


Bathing pool. 





Inspected and highly recommended. 
£2,000 FREEHOLD BARGAIN 


WELSH BORDERS 


Trout and Salmon Fishing available. Hunting. Golf. 
Secluded position near small Town and Station. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
in excellent order. 
3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 7-8 bedrooms. 
Main services. Telephone. Radiators. ** Aaa "’ cooker. 
Garage. Charming productive Garden of about an Acre. 


TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (19,917.) 





FURNISHED, 12-15 GNS. p.w. ACCORDING 
TO PERIOD 


CORNWALL (14 miles station ; mild equable 


climate). 
MODERNISED QUEEN ANNE 
COUNTRY HOUSE 
5/6 BED, BATH, 3 RECEPTION. 
Electricity. 
STABLES. 


Main drainage. 
GARAGE for 3. 
4 ACRES GARDENS 
Tennis court ; paddocks. 
I RESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (4158.) 








Telephone: 
Grosvenor 2252 
(6 lines) 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE 


2, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.! 














ON THE BORDERS OF NORTHANTS 
AND WARWICKSHIRE 

FOR SALE AS AN INVESTMENT 
AN EXCELLENT FARM 


within easy reach of important centre, and Farm- 
house with 8 rooms, etc. 

GOOD OUTBUILDINGS. 2 CAPITAL COTTAGES. 
LAND COMPRISES I80 ACRES 
(MAINLY PASTURE). 

Apply CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 











CHILTERN HILLS 


500ft. up, easily accessible to London and designed 
by Mr. P. Morley Horder. 
AN EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE 


Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (5 basins), 
2 bathrooms. 


All main — services. Central heating. 
Garage. 
Delightful Gardens with Tennis Court and Orchard. 
2 ACRES PRICE £5,000 


CONSTABLE & MAUDE, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 





WILTS. ON THE BORDERS OF 
HANTS 
EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE 
ESTATE IN MINIATURE 
2 halls, 4 reception rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Every convenience and comfort. 

Stabling. 2 lodges. 
Lovely gardens and park 
ABOUT 84 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


CONSTABLE & MAUDB, 2, Mount Street, W.1. 


Garage. 


















rf 
t 
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Telephones: — 
" ponpon, wa. CURTIS & HENSON “srtnuisins in” 
SURREY 


3 MILES FROM DORKING NORTH STATION. 5 MINUTES’ WALK FROM A CHARMING VILLAGE. 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN 
HOUSE 











Brick, partly rough cast with cavity 
walls and tiled roof. Beautifully 
situated, 300ft. above sea level and 
approached along a drive about 
200 yards from the road. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 
cloakroom, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 

Electric light. Central Heating. 
Gas and Cooker, Main water and 
drainage. Telephone. 
Garage for 2 cars. 

Matured and completed Grounds 
withelegant trees and shrubs,appro- 

. priately arranged in proportion to 
the surrounding countryside. Excellent grass tennis court. Thatched tea house ; attractive lily pool; large kitchen garden. Loam and sand. 


IN ALL ABOUT 5? ACRES. For Sale Freehold at a Reduced Price. (Early Possession.) 
GOLF COURSES AT DORKING AND BETCHWORTH. 
CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (Tel. : Grosvenor 3131.) 














ASHDOWN FOREST (350ft. above sea level). : : ; sree geet: . 

. STAFFORDSHIRE (Stoke-on-Trent district and Picturesque MODERN HOUSE in complete seclusion, cour on (Yeovil 7 miles),—Attractive 
within half-an-hour’s drive of Dovedale). Artistic amidst beautiful woodland and commanding long ‘ rONE-BI IL HOL SE, with old mullion windows. 
| MODERN RESIDENCE, strongly built, with cement distance views to the South. Approached by a drive standing in finely timbered grounds, 3-4 reception 
cream-coloured surface and slated roof. 3 large from private road. Lounge, dining room, 7 bedrooms cre A 1] bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, model offices : 
reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, expensively fitted bath- 4 bathrooms. (Co.’s electricity and water. Garage, pees light, main water; garage and stabling ; gar- 
room, Electricity and heating. 2 Garages. Beauti- studio, garden room, summerhouse. Grounds with dener’s cottage ; charming gardens and grounds, inter- 
fully arranged Garden. Tennis court and lawn. South abundance of flowering shrubs and specimen conifer — with specimen timber trees, walled kitchen 
aspect and open views. TO LET FU RNISHED or trees: orchard, kitchen garden and natural woodland. gene en and et ; in all about 9) ACRES. 
FOR SAL Ewith or without 5 5 Acres of grounds. Tennis court, swimming pool and putting green. Sedans Prie golf. For SALE Freehold at a 

URTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (15,4774.) TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. cesar eligi ate 

CUR & oun ’ A. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (15,823.) CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, W.1. (16.325.) 























12 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF GUILDFORD 


A very Charming 


Residence 
built in the farmhouse style. 
Up to date and in first-class 
order throughout. 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
& BEDROOMS, 
2 BATHROOMS. 
Main water, gas and 
electricity. 
GARAGE (for 2 cars). 
2 EXCELLENT COTTAGES. 
Delightful playroom. 
AWN TENNIS COURT. 
: PROL IFIC KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Beautiful Grounds peste fine woodland merging into heathland and several paddocks. 
For Sale Freehold with from about 25 to 72 Acres 


GOLF AT HINDHEAD. RIDING OVER MILES OF COMMONLAND. 
Confidently recommended by the Sole Agents: CURTIS & HENSON. (16,432,) 














T° BE LET ON SHORT LEASE.—COUNTRY LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER PROPERTIES WANTED 
COTTAGE (5 miles from Hudde rsfield), situated in , 
beautiful surroundings in the Woodsome Hall Golf Club 
srounds, Containing, on the ground floor, 2 rooms, cloak- ALMOST UNLIMITED CAPITAL AVAILABLE FOR INVESTMENT IN 
room or study, kitchen and lock-up washhouse ; and, on the 
first floor, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, and with the usual con- AGRICULTURAL LAND 
veniences. Rent £65 per annum. Tenant required to re- 
decorate and put in own fittings. —-Write to Messrs. WHEAWILL BLOCKS OF 300 ACRES : Lt ARDS FAVOURED, BUT SMALLER PARCELS CONSIDERED IF LAND IS 
and SUDWORTH, 35, Westgate, Huddersfield. ‘IRST-CLASS AND HAS A HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 
OWNERS OR TENANTS NOT NECESSARILY DISTURBED. 
: Owners (or their Solicitors) are invited to write to J. & H. DREW, Fellows of the Chartered Surveyors Institution, 
30 COUNTRY MANSIONS or = commodicus 38, West Southernhay, Exeter (quoting reference E.G.B./Estate). 
buildings, suitable adapting hostels. 

COLE & PARTNERS, LTp., 17, Gilda Close, Wells Road, 

Bristol, 4. (Tel. : 41272.) 

















CHESHIRE 
LAND, ESTATES AND OTHER ON BORDERS OF DERBYSHIRE AND STAFFORDSHIRE. 


PROPERTIES WANTED Macclesfield 4 miles. Manchester 23 miles. Good approach roads, 
COUNTRY HOUSE, 
adjoining grouse 





ANTED TO RENT FURNISHED moors, aor nt 
for December or January, West or North- 
west of London, but not Midlands, a HOUSE, MODEL HOME F ARM 
COTTAGE or FLAT with 5 or 6 rooms in small with 75 Acres, also 
town or country near a "bus stop.—Please send Smail Farm adjoining 
particulars to V.M., c/o JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, of 20 Acres with good 
Berkeley Square, W.1. (Tel. : Mayfair 6341.) house and buildings, 


The HOUSE, built of 
local stone in 1921, is 
Cotswold in character 
and contains: 2 recep- 


ANTED TO RENT,—KITCHEN GARDEN or tion and library- 











PART ESTATE from 14 Acres upwards, with some billiards room, 6-7 bed- 
glass; preferably with Cottage or House. Private supply rooms. Rock garden 
of vegetables arranged if necessary.—DOSOGNE, 12, Cheam containing rare speci- 
Court, Station Way, Cheam, Surrey. mens. 





The FARMHOUSE has 6 rooms. The FARMBUILDINGS are modern and of stone and at present 
Pn house a pedigree herd of Shorthorns. Live and dead stock could be purchased. Tieing for 23 head, also 
WANSES: ta” Seotiade “otlakes UNFURNISHED several good loose boxes. Can accommodate up to 40 head. Stables, pigsties, ete. Excellent elec- 
School; safe area. Rent £200-£300 per eens “| oak tricity and water supply. Good road approach to all fields. The whole within a ring fence. The 
accommodation 4 rece ption, 10 bedrooms.— 4.667,” c/o residence and a few acres could be sold separately. Immediate possession. 


ou NTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W. H. SUTTON & SONS, Estate Agents, Auctioneers, Surveyors and Valuers, 60, Spring Gardens, 























™ Manchester, and at Bank Square, Wilmslow. 
DEVON AND S. & W. COUNTIES 
THE ONLY J ; : F aff . ‘ 
compere tLuusrratep xeorseR.} | WV ij] our clients and staff in the Forces please note: 
SES ERED LESS SOER. We announce, with regret, that owing to damage to our fine old 
(Est te oe CO.. F.A.I., London House, as a result of enemy action, our Offices will now be at 
16, QUEEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.|I 
EICESTERSHIRE AND ADJOINING COUNTIES ?” 
L HOLLOWAY, PRICE We carry on in accordance with our motto, ‘* WHO STOPS? 
STABLISHED 1809. MARKET anson GH. 
LAND pthc AUCTIONEERS, ae JACKSON STOPS & STAFF - - 16, Queen Street, Mayfair, London, W.! 
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14, MOUNT STREET, 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Telephone: 
Grosvenor 1441 (three lines.) 





600 FEET UP IN SURREY 


20 miles from London in unspoiled position, 





Luxuriously appointed and in perfect order ; 
beautifully panelled, 


mann rooms 


17 bed and dressing rooms, 9 bathrooms, fine suite of 
reception rooms 
Erery modern requirement 
Cottages, Garages Inexpensive gardens. Hard court. 
Woodlands, et 
TO BE LET 
Sole Agents : WILSON & CO., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


WILTSHIRE 





BEAUTIFULLY-APPOINTED STONE-BUILT HOUSE 
set in miniature park. 


11 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, oak-panelled hall, 4 reception 
rooms, 


All main services. Central heating. 


Garage. Stabling. 2 cottages, Lovely gardens. 


FOR SALE WITH NEARLY 20 ACRES 





gents: WILSON & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


BEAUTIFUL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


With many period features. 





Set within Old-World Gardens and Miniature Park of 
10 ACRES, within easy reach of London, in rural Sussex. 
13 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge and 4 reception. 


Garage. Stabling. Cottages. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED 
Witson & Co., 14, Mount Street, W.J. 





Agents: 





4 MILES FROM HAYWARDS HEATH, AMIDST BEAUTIFUL SUSSEX SCENERY 


50 MINUTES FROM LONDON BY EXPRESS ELECTRIC TRAIN. EASY REACH OF THE SOUTH COAST. HIGH UP. SOUTH ASPECT. 
' LOVELY 
i. 
ed OLD-WORLD HOUSE 
© Ge 





Age: 


Fe Se atic 
ve 





2 SUBJECT OF 


Fine old oak panelling and beams. 
Luxuriously appointed and in 
perfect order, 


7 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, large 
lounge and 3 reception rooms. 
Main electric light and water. 

Central heating. 
BUNGALOW. 

AND GARAGE. 

THE SHOW 
OF SUSSEX 


COTTAGE. 
STABLING 


ONE OF 
GARDENS 


LARGE EXPENDITURE, LEASE FOR DISPOSAL 


Sole Agents: WILSON & CO., 14, Mount Street, W.1. 


WITH 14 





ACRES. 














F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 


Telephone: REGENT 2481. 





W. SUSSEX. 


A SMALL 


A XVIth CENTURY HOUSE 


with additions in keeping. 


THE LONG, LOW 
BEAUTIFULLY 


rYPE, AND 
MELLOWED 


Full of characteristic features 


cluding oak beams and cosy ingle- 


‘ 


nook fireplaces 


LOUNGE HALL 
> RECEPTION. 
7 BEDROOMS 

2 BATHROOMS 


Agents: F. L 


MERCER & CoO., 


BETWEEN HORSHAM AND 


SHOW PLACE OF 





Sickville House, 40, 


Piceadilly, W.1. 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) 


PULBOROUGH 


GREAT CHARM 


“ AGA” 
CENTRAL 
ELECTRIC 


COOKER, 
HEATING, 
LIGHT. 


Basins in bedrooms. 


3 GARAGES. STABLING. 


EXCELLENT COTTAGE. 
TENNIS COURT. LOVELY GARDENS. 
2 ponds and large well-timbered 
paddock. 


£5,750 with 5% ACRES 


Tel. : Regent 2481. 





WARWICKSHIRE, 
FOR SALE 


AN EXTREMELY 


NEAR LEAMINGTON 


FREEHOLD with 16% ACRES 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN 


SUSSEX. 


HOUSE 
with a very homely A commodious 
atmosphere; on 2 _ 
floors only and in HOUSE 
perfect order. of most attractive 


character, in perfect 


50 MINUTES 








Lounge hall, drawing 

room (30ft. long), din- 

ing room, & bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 


Main electric light and 
power, partial central 
heating, running water 
in bedrooms. 
2 Garages. 
Exceptionally good 
stabling with 6 roomy 
loose boxes, 


Charming gardens, 
orchard and large 
paddock, 


Owner will accept the Moderate Price of £5,000. 


Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) 


Sackville House, 40, 
Tel. : Regent 2481. 


Piccadilly, W.1. 





order; lounge hall, 
4 reception, 11 bed- 
rooms, 3 bathrooms. 
* Esse” cooker. 
Central heating. 
Basins in bedrooms. 
Main electricity and 
water. 
Garages. Stables. 


3 cottages. 


The Grounds include | 


a lovely glen and 
trout pool; there are 
6 Acres of woodland 
and the remainder is 
pasture, 


44 ACRES. 


Agents: F. 


(Entrance in Sackville Street.) 





NEAR HAYWARDS HEATH 


LONDON via SOUTHERN ELECTRIC. 


For Private Occupation or Office Accommodation. 


pi) r, 
ia (at td 


« Ka,” oe 


£6,750. 


An outstanding bargain. 


L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piecadilly, W.1. 


Tel. : Regent 2481. 








a ae 
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Telegrams: P 
emai sgt, JOHN D. WOOD & CO. water 
London.” e e Mayfair 6341 (10 lines). 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 








AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT IN EAST SOMERSET 


(ON THE DORSET BORDER) 


530 ACRES, LET IN 3 HOLDINGS 
TO PRODUCE 


per £750 annum. Outgoings £38 a year. 


THE PRINCIPAL FARM INCLUDES A SUPERIOR STONE-BUILT HOUSE 


PRICE £15,000 FREEHOLD 


Apply JoHN D. WooD & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Folio 61,363.) 





WEST SOMERSET (BRENDON HILLS) 


A Delightful ae = ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
RESIDENTIAL AND ROUGH : 
sponta Paorenty CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 


taken UNFAILING WATER SUPPLY. 


130 ACRES 
i (mainly woodland) with a 
VERY COMFORTABLE HOUSE 
OF MODERATE SIZE. 
BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED AMONG 
RICHLY WOODED HILLS. 


EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD 
OUTBUILDING and 2 COTTAGES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Strongly recommended from personal 
inspection by the Owner's Agents, JOHN D. 
Woop & CO,, 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 
(Telephone, Mayfair 6341.) (Folio 72,644.) 


Hall, 3 large reception rooms, 
9 or 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 











F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY ESTATES AND HOUSES 
SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1. Telephone: REGENT 2481. 


A GARDEN LOVER’S PARADISE AMIDST EXQUISITE SURROUNDINGS 
SURREY AND HAMPSHIRE BORDERS. ONE MILE FROM THE INTERESTING OLD COUNTRY TOWN OF FARNHAM 
320FT. UF. ON SAND AND GRAVEL SOIL, FACING SOUTH. 60 MINUTES WATERLOO, 
Faye HB MODERN GEORGIAN RESIDENCE i 
OF CHARACTER 


Surrounded hy uncommonly attractive pleasure 
grounds of great natural beauty. 

3 reception rooms, Jozggia, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
Main electric light, gas and water. 
GARAGE. FULL-SIZED TENNIS LAWN. 
Paved terrace with lovely views, formal paved garden 
with lily pond. 

Pine wood with picturesque walks; many fine speci- 
men flowering and evergreen shrubs, 

7 ACRES. FREEHOLD 
FOR SALE AT £2,000 LESS THAN COST TO 
PRESENT OWNER. 

A Unique Home of Peaceful Charm 

: which must be seen to be appreciated. a . 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


400 FEET UP. 


ON THE WILTS & SOMERSET BORDERS AMAZING HAMPSHIRE BARGAIN 


In an old-world village between Bath and Bradford-on-Aron, SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE 





















A WEST COUNTRY GEM in the New Forest, under 2 miles from Picket Post and 1 mile from Ringwood, 
- This 400 - vear - old 
ei stone-built House of 2 reception, sun 
: character has recently lounge, 4 bedrooms, 
been modernised bathroom. 
without destroying its 
period charm. There Main water 
are many oak beams, : ane 
attractive open fire- Company's electricity 
places, and other available. 
___ features. 
3 sitting rooms, 5 bed GARAGE. 
and dressing rooms, 
2 bathrooms. Stable and Coach 
** Esse” stove and House. 


water heater. 


Main electric light and 
Main electric light anc Welbcieceed anrdeus 








: on Oy. and large field. 
Stabling. 
2 oy Range of kennels with 4 ACRES ant 
$e sath * Fenco ” fencing. emf vod 
The GARDENS, which are intersected by a stream, offer exceptional facilities for a ONLY £1,500 FREEHOLD FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
keen gardener, the soil being very productive and the whole property well sheltered. UNQUESTIONABLY ONE OF THE GREATEST BARGAINS AT PRESENT 
FREEHOLD. £2,950 AVAILABLE, ; ’ ; 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
(Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : SOUTHAMPTON : 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.1., F.A.! FOX & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.I., F. 1. 


. i 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., FALL T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I.” A.A. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, PASI. a” LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON : 
R. ALEC. HAMBRO. BOURNEMOUTH--SOUTHAMPTON —BRIGHTON A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





BEAUTIFUL NEW FOREST 


Situated well away from the road amidst delightful surroundings. South aspect. Gravel soil, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD MAIN WATER. 
ELECTRICITY AND GAS. 
THIS VERY ATTRACTIVE 
COMPACT 
MODERN RESIDENCE 


CENTRAL HEATING. 
(Independent boiler.) 


EXCELLENT ENTRANCE LODGE 
(suitable for a gentleman's residence, 
containing 3 bedrooms with lavatory 
basins, 2 sitting rooms; numerous out- 
houses, 2 garages. Main water and 
electricity). 


Built in the Manor House style and 
enjoving tine woodland views, 


® good bed and dressing roows (lavatory 
basins in many of the rooms). 3 bathrooms, 
drawing room (27ft. by 16ft.. with oak 
floor and partly oak panelled), dining room 
(isft. by 15ft.). morning reom (20ft. by 
16ft.. with oak beams and partly ocak 
panelled) 


Garage for 3. cars. Glasshouses, 


Tastefully arranged Gardens and Grounds. 
Productive kitchen garden, oak copse, 
good pastureland, heather land: the 


Servants’ Hall. whole extending to an area of about 








Good Domestic Offices, 37 ACRES 
Particulars and price can be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 
2 miles from Wareham, 15 miles frem Bournemouth. Orerlooking the Valley of the Frome. 
LARGE GLASSHOUSES, LODGE. 


THIS CHARMING FREEHOLD 


MANOR HOUSE INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 


Lawn for 2 tennis courts, kitchen 
garden, orchard, woodland: the whole 
extending to an area of about 


22 ACRES 


* BEDROOMS, 

2 BATHROOMS, 
$ RECEPTION ROOMS, PRICE £3,000 
GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. FREEHOLD 
GARAGE. STABLING. GOOD SHOOTING AVAILABLE. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT FROM 
OWN PLANT. 


For full particulars apply to the Agents, 
Messrs. FOX & SONS, 44-52, Old Christ- 
church Road, Bournemouth. 








DORSET ONLY £950 FREEHOLD 
Clese to a popular 18-hole golf course. 7 miles from Bournemouth, 
This Delightful Modern Freehold RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


with perfectly appointed House, in excellent repair throughout. © bedrooms, 2 dress- 
ing rooms, 2 bathrooms, lounge hall, oak-panelled dining room (with parquet floor), 


In a delightfully wooded area close to Golf Links and only 3% miles from Bournemouth. 


NEAR MAIN LINE STATION AND ‘BUS ROUTE. 


one SEVERAL VERY ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE STYLE 
kitchen and complete MODERN HOUSES 


domestic offices. 
Electric light. Central 
heating, Companies’ 
gasand water, Garage = » 1" P STEP WC 
ie takai gaan, 3 GOOD BEDROOMS, TILED BATHROOM (with panelled bath), 2 SITTING 
Stabling, &-roomed ,00MS, GENT’S W.C., COMPACT WELL-FITTED KITCHEN. 

cottage, The gardens 
and grounds are taste- 


each containing 


fully arranged, and GARDEN (60ft. by 180ft.). 
include large walled in 
kitchen garden, lawns, ROAD MADE UP. ALL SERVICES LAID ON. 


tennis court, and fine 

specimen trees and 

pe ot gg SHOULD BE INSPECTED WITHOUT DELAY. 
of about 

: 11 ACRES Full details of Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 

PRICE £4,900 (Tel. : Bournemouth 2386.) 


Particulars of Messrs. FOX & SoNs, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 











DORSET 


IN AN EXCELLENT RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT, WITHIN A SHORT DISTANCE FROM AN INTERESTING MARKET TOWN. GOOD GOLFING AVAILABLE, 


TO BE SOLD. 


GARAGE. GREENHOUSE. 
This Very Attractive 
Small 


FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


COMPANY'S ELECTRIC LIGHT, 
GAS AND WATER. 


PICTURESQUE GROUNDS 
standing in sheltered, timbered grounds, 
and containing : 

5 BEDROOMS. BATHROOM. laid out with 

DEATING HOG. LAWNS, PERGOLAS AND 
PANELLED DINING ROOM. HERBACEOUS BORDERS, 
STUDY. 


GOOD DOMESTIC OFFICES. 





PRICE £2,500 FREEHOLD 


Particulars may be obtained of Fox & Sons, Land Agents, Bournemouth. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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ESTATE H A R R O D S OFFICES _ 


‘Phone: Ken. 1490. KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE, and Haslemere, 
See ee 62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 Riviera Offices. 





Harrods, London.” 
SUNNINGDALE AND VIRGINIA WATER NEIGHBOURHOOD c.3 
UNIQUE RESIDENCE 


designed specially for the present Owner ; in excellent 
order throughout. 

Adjoining golf course. Accessible to station. 
Entrance and sitting hall (25ft. by 25ft.), lounge (40ft. 
by 30ft.), diningroom (20ft. by 20ft.) veranda, 6 good 

bedrooms arranged in suites, 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Electric light and main services. 
LARGE GARAGE. 
LOVELY GARDEN 


with lawn, kitchen garden, rose garden, shady trees; 
in all nearly 2 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


HaAkROps, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1, (Tele.: Kensington 1490, Eatn. 807.) 


RURAL ESSEX c.2 


NEAR VILLAGE AND CONVENIENT FOR MARKET TOWN; ALSO MAIN LINE STATION TO LONDON, 








MODERN LABOUR-SAVING RESIDENCE 


+ reception rooms, 6 bedrooms (4 fitted basins, h. and ¢.). 


2 bathrooms, offices, 
Main water and electricity. Central heating. 
GARAGE for 3 cars, 


MATURED GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


of about 2 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD £2,750 


HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensinuton 1490, E.actn, 809.) 








LINCOLNSHIRE c.4 


GOOD SOCIAL AND SEORTING DISTRICT. ON THE MAIN LONDON-GRIMSBY LINE. 1! MILES FROM LOUTH. 






ONLY £150 P.A. 


CHARMING SMALL MANOR HOUSE 
Entrance hall, 3 reeeption rooms, & bed and dressing rooms, bathroom. 
Electric light, Independent hot water. Good water and drainage. 
GARAGE AND STABLING. . 
INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 
with lawns, kitchen garden, ete.; in all 3 ACRES. 


Strongly recommended by HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Brompton Road, 5.W.1. 
(Tele. : Kensington 1490, Extn. 306.) 





SOMERSET c.3 


AMIDST DELIGHTFUL SURROUNDINGS, ACCESSIBLE TO CHEDDAR GORGE AND OTHER BEAUTY SPOTS. 
PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Lounge hall, dining and drawing rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
GARAGE, STABLING, 
Electric light and modern conveniences, 
MATURED GARDENS 
with kitchen garden, orchards and paddock ; iv all about 3 ACRES. 
FOR SALE OR TO LET FURNISHED 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64, Brompton Road, S.W.1. (Tele. : Kensington 1490, Extn, 807.) 


BETWEEN HENLEY AND READING c.4 
DIGNIFIED GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
IDEAL FOR PRIVATE OCCUPATION OR 
EVACUATION. 

Lounge hall, drawing room (30ft. by 20ft.). 2 other 
large reception rooms, 12 bed and dressing rooms 

— (4 with lavatory basins, h. and ¢.) 2 bathrooms, 
- complete offices, servants’ hall. 
Lid 


a 
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Company's water. Central heating. Electric light. ye A Ad 
igi é 


Independent hot water. ra § Hal- 


GARAGE for 3 cars. Other useful outbuildings 


INEXPENSIVE GROUNDS 


well matured with established trees, kitchen garden, 
orchard, 2 tennis courts; in all 12 ACRES. 


’ 





FOR SALE ON ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS 


HARRODS, LTp., 62-64, Bsompton Road, SW.1. (Tele.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 896.) 
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Harlip 
MISS SUZANNE HOUSSEMAYNE DU BOULAY 


The marriage between Captain Lord Douglas Gordon, The Black Watch (R.H.R.), who is the youngest son of 
Lt.-Col. G. C. Douglas Gordon, C.V.O., D.S.O., and Mrs. Douglas Gordon, and Suzanne, younger daughter of the 
late Lt.-Col. Arthur Houssemayne du Boulay, D.S.O., and Lady Elles is to take place at West Grinstead very shortly. 
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THE MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
GUARANTEE 


E pointed out a fortnight ago that the Prime 

Minister’s observation that the campaigns of 1943 

and 1944 must be taken as the strategic basis of our 

future food production showed that things were 
moving in the right direction. ‘Transports and supply ships 
will be endlessly wanted for our armies. An unlimited tonnage 
will be required to carry raw materials for arms and munitions 
to these islands ; and the Prime Minister is undoubtedly right 
in anticipating a much heavier U-boat attack in the next two 
years. We have made heroic steps—when we consider the state 
of things a few years ago—in the direction of self-sufficiency ; 
but to be even two-thirds self-sufficient is not enough. The 
fraction must be raised as near as possible to the whole. Clearly 
the Prime Minister, if no one else, realised this as fact, not 
theory, from the very beginning. 

Ample evidence of this is to be found in the fresh turn 
which agricultural policy has now taken and which was announced 
by Mr. Hudson in the House of Commons last week. The 
guaranteed market at guaranteed prices, offered to producers of 
the main agricultural products up to the end of next year’s harvest, 
is now—it is decided—to be extended until twelve months after 
the war. A further and equally welcome provision is that all 
price levels will be subject to continual adjustment in future 
pari passu with. any substantial changes in cost of production. 
Together, these proposals can surely be taken as an earnest of 
a changed heart in agricultural administration. Equally impor- 
tant is the basis upon which the change is made. ‘Those farmers 
who suffered for their faith in the good intentions of the Govern- 
ment during the last war are not likely to forget in a hurry the 
repeal of the Wheat Production Act, and so long as they remember 
it something more than an assurance of good intentions is needed 
to sway their confidence. This guarantee gives them that some- 
thing more ; but it is an admirable thing that Mr. Hudson, in 
offering it, should have based his offer not on the war-time 
exigencies of the moment, but on the maintenance of a permanent 
policy of maximum production. “ The Government,” he said, 
‘‘ representative as it is of all major political parties, recognises 
the importance of maintaining after the war a healthy and well 
balanced agriculture as an essential and permanent feature of 
national policy. ‘The guarantee now given is meant to secure 
that stability shall be maintained not only during hostilities but 
during a length of time thereafter to put into action a permanent 
post-war policy for home agriculture.” 

Apart from the value of the new guarantee as evidence of 
a change of heart, the question at once arises whether the period 
covered is at all adequate to secure the ‘“‘ permanent post-war 
policy ’’ for which it is being instituted. It is no use blinking 
the fact that it was not until some years after the last war that 
the bottom was knocked out of English farming, and a similar 
combination of circumstances might well produce the same effect 
in the vears after this war. ‘The official contention, it would 
appear, is that on this occasion danger will threaten in the first 
year when the war-time surpluses of America and the Dominions 
might—lacking this guarantee—be thrown on the home markets 
and ruin the British farmer. There are, however, several other 
considerations. A policy of accumulating reserves of foodstuffs 
for the succour of the friendly populations (already beginning to 
starve under German overlordship) so soon as the war is over 
has just been announced. This presumably would make a large 
call upon the war-time surpluses the Government has in view. 
Another pertinent reflection is that at the Sydney Conference 
Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith negotiated an arrangement with 
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Australia and New Zealand which should be capable of adjust- 
ment to meet just those circumstances which official minds 
envisage for the first year of peace. No; the proper reason for 
continuing the guarantee is to secure (in Mr. Hudson’s words) 
an essential and permanent feature of national policy. For this 
purpose a year is clearly not enough. 

Nor has the Ministry of Food yet shown signs of co-ordinat 
ing its policy to the needs of farming for a long war. For 
year or two, as Mr. Roland Dudley points out, the land can b 
robbed of fertility by heavy arable cropping. But if 1942 an 
1943 are to be envisaged, fertility must be restored and muc 
poor land must be worked up in preparation for ploughin; 
The most effective and food-productive way of doing this ; 
with folded pigs and hens—Mr. Dudley has described in the: 
pages the “‘ miracle” of reclamation he has wrought by thi 
means on thin Hampshire soils. Yet pigs and hens are precisel 
the two fertilising agents which the Food Ministry has selecte 
for extinction by price reduction and the withholding of feeding 
stuffs. The problem of import tonnage, of course, is involvec 
But it is in co-ordinating such practical details as this that th 
full success of the food campaign will be assured. 


DAMAGE BY THE MILITARY 


NFORTUNATELY, it is only too well known that propert 
commandeered for the billeting of troops is liable to damag 
by its temporary occupants far exceeding reasonable wear and tea: 
During the last war there were numerous cases of all the woodwor! 
fittings of houses being broken up for firewood. Several places « 
historic importance never recovered from the visitation. Among others 
the Norman keep of Hedingham Castle was burnt out, though thi 
could, of course, be attributed to accident. Already the enormou 
numbers of troops at present in the country have been responsible fo 
much avoidable damage. The well known owner of a great north 
country mansion is said to be claiming for £25,000 worth of damage 
In a famous old Yorkshire house billeted soldiers are reported to havi 
broken into the rooms exempted from military use on account of thei: 
valuable contents and to have caused damage to art treasures worth 
several hundred pounds. There is no excuse for wanton damage thai 
not only destroys property, often of artistic or historic importance 
but costs the nation its value in compensation—at the distant date when 
claims are met. There is a strong case for commanding officers being 
held more strictly responsible for damage by men of their units. 


DOGS FOR THE ARMY 


Sex decision of the War Office to start a training school for dogs 
to be used with the forces will be welcomed. One dog can do the 
work of a number of men in guarding depots, munition dumps, aero- 
dromes and such places to which access is forbidden. Dogs can carry 
messages from the front with a celerity that is not possible to human 
beings, and their size and quickness often enable them to get through 
under heavy fire, especially if they have been trained to take cover. 
After an engagement they will search the ground for wounded men, 
who might otherwise never be found until it was too late. Sporting 
members of the Home Guard frequently have a retriever with them on 
night duty, knowing that in the dark his eyes, nose and ears are far 
superior to theirs. The Germans and French have always appreciated 
the value of their services for the purposes mentioned, and French and 
Belgians have used them to haul light guns or drag supplies to the 
front in hilly regions. We understand that the work of training is to 
be started at once, and that a number of trainers have already been 
appointed. 


BRITISH IN CORFU 


_ barbarous attacks on Corfu prompt the comment that, in this 
undefended island, the Italian Air Force find the kind of objective 
to which they are accustomed. The sufferings of the islanders must 
have an extra claim on the sympathy of Britons (and, we may hope, 
soon our active redress) on account of Corfu’s particularly close associa- 
tions with Britain, closer perhaps than most of us realise nowadays. 
For fifty years from 1815 the Ionian Islands were a British protectorate, 
only handed over by Queen Victoria to King George I of Greece in 
1864. The traditional Anglo-Hellenic friendship now so happily 
prospering takes tangible form in Corfu in the shape of the island’s 
excellent sanitation and the imposing Regency buildings erected by 
the British Governors—the Palace, containing the original hall of the 
Order of St. Michael and St. George, a market hall reminiscent of 
Covent Garden, the Regent’s Park style villa known as Mon Repos 
used by the King of the Hellenes, and a beautiful little Ionic rotunda 
which looks genuinely antique, erected as a memorial to himself by 
Governor Sir Thomas Maitland. A more characteristic, but stranger, 
British legacy to Corfu is the island’s national game. Clad in white, 
on the blazing expanse of the square in front of the Palace, two and 
twenty Corfiotes could generally be seen playing cricket. 


WEEK-ENDS FOR TIRED WORKERS 


A READER of Country LiFe has sent us a suggestion which we are 

sure will receive wide approval. Living in a “safe ’’ area himself, 
in a country house in the South Midlands, he is anxious to show in a 
practical way his sympathy for those who are doing vital work under 
stress in the London area. Accordingly he offers a week-end’s respite, 
in his own home and at his own expense, to any two couples, or party 
of four friends, who are in need of it and who can arrange to get away 
from Friday until Tuesday morning. He promises them “ a thoroughly 
restful time ” and “‘ a sitting-room to themselves if they would like it.”’ 
All they are expected to do is to pay their own railway fares. We gladly 
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CRICKET AT CORFU 
ie island’s national game is a legacy of the British protectorate 
over the Ionian Islands from 1815 to 1864 


ve publicity to this generous and public-spirited example, which is 
the more welcome because so many country and seaside hotels are 
wadays either full up or in prohibited areas. Other readers may be 
ompted to follow it: if so we shall be glad to hear from them. We 
vite letters also from heads of firms who know of deserving cases. 
‘e ourselves willingly undertake to do our best to put hosts and guests 
touch with each other. Meanwhile arrangements are already in hand 
r the first party. 


CHURCHES OF LONDON 


““Who stands without ?”’ said Peter. ‘ Sir, we are 
The Churches of old London, slain in War. 

Our beauty lies in desolation deep ; 

Our souls are very weary; let us sleep.’ 


The Saints of London ran to intercede : 

‘* Let them pass, Brother; sorry is their need. 
‘* But who,’’ said warrior Michael, with a frown, 
“Shall swing the Sword of Prayer in London Town ? ”’ 


” 


Then voices cried above the ramparts: ‘‘ Ho! 
Sir, we be men of London; let us go!” 
Then came the Blessed out of Paradise, 
Peace in their hearts, and pity in their eyes. 


They came in armour, and in rags they came ; 

Merchant and Poet, Peddler, Knight and Dame— 
Racked though their City lay, she heard them come, 
And the guns thundered, as the Dead went home. 


By shatter’d altar and by crumbled spire 
They knelt as congregation and as choir ; 
And ruin’d naves seemed whole again, and fair 
When Donne and Shakespeare entered them for prayer. 
Mary-Apair MAcDonaLp. 


A COUNTRY POSTMAN 


Sls war overshadowed news of the recent death of Simon 
Evans, the postman of Cleobury Mortimer, one of whose 
last and most delightful essays is published on another page of this 
issue. He first made a name as an author in 1931 with a collection 
of essays called ‘‘ Round About the Crooked Steeple,” which showed 
him possessed of a keen and kindly eye for the simple things about 
him and a charming gift for telling of them. Formerly a Post Office 
worker, his health was undermined in the last war, and he undertook 
his open-air work on medical advice. His death deprives this paper 
of a valued contributor and the world of letters of a writer in the category 
of Edward Sturt, the wheelwright, or even John Clare. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC record of buildings damaged or likely to be 
damaged is to be formed by the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, the value of which is obvious. It will be all the more valuable 
if views before damage are supplemented by “‘ afters,” including studies 
of details and constructional methods that are often invisible so long as 
a building is intact. Besides the importance of keeping records, “‘ before 
and afters’’ would be valuable for propaganda purposes, supposing 
the name and location of a building is allowed to be mentioned. Large 
numbers of photographs adequate as records already exist, and will 
no doubt be mobilised by the committee appointed. But photographs 
intended to be used as guides for re-building need to be more detailed 
and numerous—of the type familiar to readers of Country LiFe in 
the articles on country houses. A good many houses damaged by fire 
have before now been reconstructed with the aid of Country LIFE 
photographs, and of course owners of historic country houses have long 
been aware of the value of having records of the kind made in this way. 
In years to come, when many great houses may be serving very different 
purposes, the photographs published in these pages over more than 
forty years, of the rooms as they were lived in by their owners, and 
of the gardens in their prime, will acquire great social and artistic value, 
-ven if the structure itself still survives. 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


New Forest Ponies : Black-out Casualties—Much Trouble and Little Profit- 
Fat-tailed Sheep—Arabic Plurals—Water into Whisky 


By Major C. S. JARvIs 


EW FOREST residences are always referred to in estate 
agents’ advertisements as “ desirable,” and if it is in any 
way possible the caption ‘‘ bordering on Forest ”’ is added ; 
but the word ‘“‘ bordering ”’ is used in its very broadest sense, 
for it may be used to describe a new red-brick, synthetic- 

tiled bungalow in a suburban street. To the uninitiated this proximity 
to open spaces sounds most attractive, but to those who live on the 
actual borders it means ‘‘ pannage, pigs and ponies ” to the exclusion 
of everything else. 

Pannage is composed of acorns and beech-mast, and the former 
are most plentiful this year. The glut of acorns, however, does not 
prevent pigs breaking into every available garden in search of vegetables, 
and as for ponies they are always with us. In fact, the last place in 
which one would look for New Forest ponies in winter-time is in the 
Forest itself, as they are invariably to be found either in some field, 
garden or orchard into which they have forced their way, or else on the 
grass verges of the road anything up to ten miles away from the Forest 
boundaries. 

Nowadays, with the more drastic regulations concerning the 
black-out, it is impossible to see these ponies by night, and the toll 
that is taken of them must be considerable. Within a week I have 
seen two dead bodies on a short stretch of road. It is explained that 
the Forest ponies’ dissatisfaction with Forest grazing is the result of 
Arab and other stallions having been put with them in order to improve 
the breed, but the only effect this introduction of aristocratic blood appears 
to have had is to give the animals ideas of food above their station. 

* . * 
* 
} i is a great mystery what profit or attraction there can be in running 

Forest ponies, seeing the expense to which the owners must be 
put when fined for trespass, by the casualties incurred by motor traffic, 
by occasional thefts by ‘‘ rustlers,” and the trouble and time expended in 
rounding them up from long distances beyond the Forest areas. As 
against all this the sale value of a Forest pony is somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of £4, or in other words a return of £1 a year, which is 
totally inadequate to cover even the cost of the damage to farms and 
vegetable gardens each animal perpetrates annually. 

To the credit side of the ponies may be put the fact that they are 
an age-old institution dating back to feudal times and, as they do inhabit 
the Forest during the spring and summer, they keep the winding tracks 
free from undergrowth, preventing the whole area from becoming an 
impenetrable jungle. The solution of the difficulty would appear to 
be a regulation compelling the penning up of ponies during the winter. 

* . * 


* 

I DO not pretend to know anything about sheep or their diet beyond 

the fact that when they are on roots, kale and rich grazing their 
meat is dark and coarse compared with that of the strain that roam the 
Sussex downs and exist on ‘‘ close-bit thyme that smelis like dawn in 
Paradise.” It seems strange to the uninstructed, therefore, that no 
sheep are run on the New Forest or the wide barren moorland stretches 
of East Dorset. 

I have no doubt that if any of our big south-country breeds were 
turned out to pick up a living on this desperately poor feeding they 
would strike as one sheep for better rations, but there must be some 
hardier type, such as Cheviots, that could find all they wanted and 
thrive on it. If no British strains exist that could support life on the 
wiry grasses, bog growths, heather and furze, it might be worth while 
to import some of the little fat-tailed sheep from Arabia. ‘These manage 
to live from year to year on dry thorn scrub bushes and other forms of 
desert vegetation that, in their efforts to survive, have evolved every 
conceivable device, as regards flavour and prickly obstruction, to make 
themselves unpalatable to the grazing animals of the East. 

To the Arabian desert sheep a stretch of barren Dorset heath would 
look like a Lord Mayor’s banquet, and after a month of the rich 
feeding his enormous tail would acquire such a load of fat that he would 
be unable to wag it. A saddle of this desert-fed mutton served with 
the tail attached is one of the greatest delicacies of the East, or in fact 
of the world, and the thought of such saddles in these days of ‘‘ take 
what you can get,” be it ram or time-expired ewe, causes nostalgic 
memories of juicier joints. 

* * 

T the time of writing, the news has just been announced that Maktila, 
just west of Sidi Barrani on the Libyan coast, has been success- 
fully bombarded by our Naval forces, assisted by the R.A.F. This 
would be more interesting if one knew where Maktila is, for though I 
have lived in Libya for three years, I have never discovered it, and a 
large-scale map of the Sidi Barrani-Mersa Matruh area issued in 1935 
has nothing on it that could be misspelt to read as Maktila. I can only 
conclude it is a large palm grove some five miles west of Sidi Barrani 
known as Abyar el Drin, where there are a series of shallow water-holes 
that no amount of blowing-in could destroy, as the digging of new ones 

would be a most simple matter. 

The word Abyar is the plural form of the word bir, which means 
awell. These queer plurals of the Arabic language are a great stumbling 
block to the student who is beginning to learn the language, as so many 
different etymological methods are employed. In some cases the plural 
is arrived at, as in the word for well, by placing the vowel “‘ a ”’ in front ; 
in others by putting the ‘“‘ a’’ between two consonants in the middle 
of the word ; while a third system is to put a ‘“‘ t ”’ at the end of the word, 
if it admits of it, and to move the vowels about. This last method led 
to the complete confusion of a young Intelligence officer with a smattering 
of Arabic, who, when writing a report on Southern Trans-Jordan, 
stated that there were in this area two big tribes usually at war with one 
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another, the Hiwati and the Howietat. ‘The word Howietat was, of course, 
the plural of Hiwati. 


ae * 
* 


HE Arab, when learning our tongue, finds his preconceived ideas 

about plurals just as difficult to apply to the English language 
as ours are to Arabic. Two marvellous examples I recall; one was 
** dog-cart,”’ plural ‘‘ doggakeet,”’ and the other ‘‘ Boy Scout,” plural 
** Byaskeet.”” 

Another story connected with this difficult problem concerns a 
keen Arabic scholar who wished to know the plural of the awkward 
word nims, which means a mongoose, and as the average educated 
Egyptian is invariably weak in natural history he could never discover 
a clerk or student who knew the animal or its name. One day while 
shooting quail he saw a mongoose in a field of barley and asked the 
native shikari what it was. 

“A nims,”’ he replied. 

‘If you saw two of them what would you say ? 

‘* Nimsayn,” said the shikari promptly, and this got the student 
nowhere, for in the Arabic language there is a suffix ayn put on to any 


” 
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word to denote two, but which is not the plural form. So the student 
scratched his head and tried again. 

** But if you saw three what would you say ? ” 

“ Talata minhum” (‘'Three of them’”’), said the shikari with 
conviction. 

* . * 

N_ old Irishwoman, who had attended the Lourdes pilgrimage 

arrived from France via England at Kingstown harbour, and, when 
asked by a Customs official if she had anything to declare, replied th: 
she had nothing. 

‘‘And pwhat’s this?” asked the official, drawing a large bottl 
from her bag. 

“That ?” said the old lady. ‘‘ Sure that’s nothing but a bott! 
of holy wather I’m taking home for himself.” 

The official removed the cap and sniffed at the contents. 

‘“'That’s not holy wather,” he said. ‘“‘ It’s whisky ! ”’ 

The old woman took a sniff herself and then cast her eyes reverent] 
upwards. 

‘* Glory be to God,” she said, 


‘ 


‘another miracle ! ”’ 


WONDERS OF THE SEA-DEEPS 


REVEALED IN THE WORLD’S NEWEST 


BIGGEST AQUARIUM 





This young porpoise has been taught to take fish from a plate : 
smiling parent looks on 


N a wide sandy beach on the coast 

of Florida, within sight and sound 

of the Atlantic rollers, a gang of 

workmen have recently completed 
the building of two huge steel tanks. ‘They 
are oceans in miniature: the most ambitious 
attempt ever made to reveal to the landsman 
the wonders of life under the sea. 

Here, seated in a comfortable chair, the 
visitor may watch at leisure the behaviour of 
creatures that have hitherto been little more 
than names to him—strange, fierce, beautiful 
creatures ranging in size from pipe-fish to 
porpoises, from corals to sharks and octopuses. 
It is claimed that the two aquariums, the 
largest in the world, contain no fewer than 
85,000 different species of aquatic animals. 

Marineland, as the place is called, is 
eighteen miles south of St. Augustine and 
about 250 miles north of Palm Beach, where 
wealthy Americans spend their holidays. It 
was established with the sole idea of repro- 
ducing in the smallest detail the natural sur- 
roundings of the captive creatures, and 
scientists have devoted much thought to the 
problems involved. 

The first problem, before the tanks were 
built at all, was to catch and transport the 
larger exhibits alive. After careful research, 
a method was evolved of injecting a drug 
hypodermically into such specimens as sharks, 
porpoises, and giant rays, which puts them 
to sleep almost at once. The difficulty of 


AND 


a fondly 





Another porpoise leaping high out of the water to snatch 
a mullet from the attendant’s hand 





\ ground-shark, drugged to prevent trouble, is man:cuvred into the specially designed boat 
which makes it possible to catch and transport the larger specimens without injury 
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Even when divers descend to the bottom of the tank the porpoises still allow themselves to be fed by hand. The one in the background 
anxiously awaits its turn 
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Here a 500Ib. jewfish has just taken usual mullet from the diver’s cage. This time a giant turtle looks on inquisitively 
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transport was overcome by building a special 
boat at St. Augustine. It is made entirely of 
wood, and resembles a shrimp boat. Its 
novel feature is a water-tight metal well in 
the hull, which can be lowered into the sea 
through a trap-door in the stern. The fish, 
having been anzsthetised, are manceuvred 
into the well, and can then be pulled up into 
the boat without injury. 

This technique having been successfully 
developed, the next step was to build the 
tanks. ‘They are made of welded steel and 

scted by a flume or pipe-line. The inner 

is lined with gunite, a mixture of 
sand and cement applied by a_ specially 
manufactured machine called a gunite gun. 
One tank is rectangular, rooft. long, 4oft. wide, 
and with a maximum depth of 18ft. The other 
is circular, 75ft. in diameter and r11ft. deep. 

On the floor of each tank the appearance 
of the ocean bed is reproduced as accurately 
as possible. In one of them a coral garden 
has been built, in which schools of brightly 
coloured tropical fish seek safety from their 
natural enemies in tly the same w 
in the open sea. Various grasses and weeds 
wave in the gentle current, adding beauty to 
the scene as well as affording protection for 
pipe-fish and hundreds of other small ex- 
hibits. Jelly-fish float near the surface, 
accompanied by the tiny ‘“ camp-followers ” 
that habitually seek sanctuary among their 
stinging Lobsters, an octopus, 
jewfish, turtle, giant crabs and their like lurk 
on the bottom, while rays, sharks, and turtles 
and porpoises disport them- 
selves on the surface. The porpoises are 
remarkably tame. They know their meal- 
times, come up and take their fish from a 
plate, and allow themselves to be fed by hand. 
Even the lumbering jewfish will take mullet 


glide overhea 
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A glimpse of the strange under-sea world seen through one of the port-holes in the aquarium. 
Fish of all colours and sizes glide in and out of the rocky crannies, while a large ray floats 
menacingly overhead 


from the divers who descend at fixed hours 
during the day. 

The most striking feature of the tanks is 
the facilities they offer for outside observa- 
tion. They are surrounded by two rows of 
portholes, each in its own little alcove in an 
enclosed gallery. There are more portholes 
along the bed of the tanks, so that it is possible 
to watch the fish from four levels—from the 


bottom upwards, from knee-level and eye- 
level, and from an open gallery above the 
surface of the water. ‘To make observation 
easier, the tank is illuminated and the positio. 
of the portholes was fixed by technical motion- 
picture experts, so as to give the widest 
possible angles of vision. In an adjoining 
laboratory research work into the habits of the 
fish is continually in progress. M. L. 


In the twilight of the reconstructed ocean bed a diver, rounding what appear to be the timbers of an old wreck, encounters a larg¢ 
A sting-ray makes a bee-line over the diver’s head 


shark. 
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LONDON THAT IS TO BE 


II.—REALITIES OF RECONSTRUCTION 
By SIR GWILYM GIBBON 
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In our issue of November 23rd Sir Charles Bressey indicated the broad lines, based on traffic requirements, involved by any 
widespread replanning of London. Sir Gwilym Gibbon, who till recently was Director of the Local Government Division of the 


Ministry of Health, sounds a warning note. 


Even the perfect plan will be a dead letter unless it is worked out before recon- 


struction begins ; and before it is worked out the cardinal problem to be surmounted is the intricate one of private ownership 


versus public benefit. 


He envisages the wholesale pooling of ownership ; or, if so complicated a reform is impracticable in 


the time available, partial pooling where comprehensive replanning is imperative. 


RE we at long last to receive the 
master-plan for London and_ its 
surroundings for which some of us 

’ have laboured for years? It is 
j doubtful unless there is a much 
varper sense of realities, much more daylight 
id much less moonshine. We have stumbled 
to the war because of an orgy of (to use the 
rent phrase) wishful thinking ; it will be 
agic if we blunder the opportunities of peace 
x the like reason. The conception behind 
he master-plan should be no mean compromise 
sut should be of wide sweep, fitted to the needs 
of a great capital city, but its execution must of 
1ecessity be gradual, as opportunity and means 
fford. I have been asked to treat primarily 
of the finance of planning—compensation and 
the like—but it will be well, for a right back- 
ground, to set out in a few bald sentences some 
of the other realities. 

First, reconstruction will begin almost 
immediately after the war ends. Public and 
private interests will not brook delay: a plan 
prepared even by archangels will miss the 
mark if not in time. Second, an enormous 
amount of work has to be done before a plan 
is ready: how much can be appreciated only 
by persons of extensive experience. Much 
information is available and many proposals have 
been made, but of va: yng value and far from suffi- 
cient for a workable plan, and th2 labourers will 
have been ploughing the sands unless the plan 
is workable. Outstanding as is the Bressey 
Report in its sweep, most even of its proposals 
cannot be satisfactorily decided except as part 
of a comprehensive plan, any more than can 
the corridors of a house, though there are 
amply enough proposals in the Report on 
which there is general agreement to go on with. 

Third, so far as can be seen at present, 
with possibly a few exceptions there is not 
likely to be any question of the immediate re- 
building of a whole district or of a large quarter ; 
it will be a matter of filling in gaps, some big, 
some small, not of providing a whole plate, 
much less an upper and a lower. Fourth, the 
financial burdens of the country in the years 
after the war will be very heavy, and will severely 
limit what can be afforded out of the public 
purse. Let me hasten to add that I am not 
of the pessimists, but believe that private and 
public well-being can be much advanced within 
a few years, given enterprise, initiative and 
hard work and if we eschew the vague generali- 
ties of a cheap optimism. Fifth, but among the 
first in importance, come the difficulties of 
compensation and the cost of acquiring pro- 
perties for public purposes. 


PROBLEMS OF COMPENSATION 


_ Any big approach to the replanned London 
which is needed for efficiency and the good 
life is not likely to be achieved unless there 
are substantial changes of the law in these 
last matters ; and the same is true, of course, 
of other towns, as are other comments in this 
article. Anything which a citizen of good 
intent would regard as confiscation must be 
avoided, not less for reasons of public interest 
than of private equity. It is a mistake to think 
that only the wealthy would suffer: the 
working classes would in proportion be no less 
hardly hit. 

_._ At the same time, the present position is 
ridiculous. This fact is best illustrated by 
the acquisition of land for public open spaces. 
The local authority may have to pay from £300 


to £500 the acre, or even more, for land within 
or near toatown. All above agricultural value, 
say £50 the acre, will usually be for building 
value. The local authority does not acquire 
building value, because the land is to be used 
28 an open space. Landowners as a whole 
do not lose any building value : all that happens 
is that it is transferred elsewhere. Owners of 
land adjoining the open space may have the 
value of their land substantially increased. 
Some damn the owners, as though they were 
cheats ; that is silly. The fault lies not with 
them but with the community, because hitherto 
a method has not been adopted which is fair to 
public as well as private interests. More might 
possibly be obtained from betterment charges 
than at present, but not much more, less from 
any cussedness of owners or law-makers than 
from the very nature of betterment. Despite 
recent unfortunate experiences, substantial 
sums might also be obtained from a prudent 
scheme for taxing increments in land values. 
Both of these measures together, however, 
would but ameliorate present troubles, not 
cure them. 


POOLING OF OWNERSHIPS 


It seems to me that a cure fair to public 
as well as to private interests is to be found 
only in extensive pooling of ownerships, and 
there are strong planning reasons other than 
financial for this measure. In London, for 
instance, it is doubtful if the problem can be 
solved in the best way by anything less than 
pooling ownerships in the whole of what may 
be called the local economic unit, the whole of 
Greater London, though pooling in smaller 
units could be worked if coupled with joint 
arrangements between the units. An alterna- 
tive would be to nationalise (or, much less 
satisfactory, municipalise) ownership of land ; 
but to my mind there are strong objections to 
this alternative, on severely practical grounds, 
not in principle. We may, however, come to it 
unless some other workable scheme is devised 
and put into operation, and owners would do 
well to realise this. I have dealt more fully 
with the subject in a little volume entitled 
“Problems of Town and Country Planning,” 
and have put forward some proposals. 

But, still sticking close to realities, I doubt 
whether a scheme of comprehensive pooling 
would be settled in time for the reconstruction 
immediately after the war. The time which 
may be available is brief for so big a task: we 
should have had foresight enough to be now 
far on the way. Short of dictatorial methods, 
it is a kind of business where the more haste 
might well be the less speed, though this is no 
excuse for just jogging along. The pooling 
scheme would have to be ready before a plan 
could be settled, because the freedom with 
which the plan could be prepared would depend 
on the extent of the pooling. It looks, there- 
fore, as though we shall have to be content with 
less than comprehensive pooling, accepting 
this less as a makeshift and continuing to strive 
for the larger and greatly needed reform. 

Two lesser measures in particular merit 
consideration. The first is a dose of partial 
pooling. The planning authority might be 
enabled to propose the pooling of ownerships 
in any area where the pooling is desirable for 
facilitating public improvements or the develop- 
ment of the land in accordance with the plan. 
A power of this kind might prove very useful 
in the case of devastated areas, though by no 


means there alone. The land left available for 
private development might be distributed 
between the several owners in proportion to 
their previous interests, or, if preferred by a 
substantial majority, be left in pooled owner- 
ship. Provision would have to be made for 
payment in the nature of compensation at 
least in cases of special hardship. The exercise 
of the powers should not be left to the unfettered 
discretion of the planning authority, and should 
be subject to confirmation or to a right of appeal. 


A PREDICAMENT 


The second measure would be more 
far-reaching. From the very outset the right 
to claim compensation has been excluded in 
respect of certain provisions in a planning 
scheme, such as those governing the uses to 
which land may be put or the total of building 
which may be placed upon it. This exclusion 
of compensation has later been extended. 
Furthermore, the general law has enabled 
more and more demands to be made on de- 
velopers, such as larger curtilages or wider 
streets, without any liability to pay compensa- 
tion. We are far from the end of this road ; 
standards of public health, transport, amenities 
and the like have risen and will still rise. It 
may be logically contended that facilities 
which, on prevailing standards, have to be 
provided as a necessary part of development 
should be paid for by the developer, though 
in practice this may not always’ ke 
expedient. 

I will give one illustration out of many. 
One of the principal aims of a plan for London, 
and elsewhere, should be the location of indus- 
tries in the most suitable places and the alloca- 
tion of land for dwellings so that at any rate 
most of the more Icwly paid workers could 
live within a short distance of their place of 
work. To do this will result in a big redis- 
tr bution of land values, the general trend being 
ga'ns where land js allocated for industry or 
business, losses where allocated for dwelling 
houses. As already stated, betterment is not 
likely to realise a large sum to offset the 
losses. It is not fair that the community should 
be required to meet the losses. But neither is 
it altogether fair that particular cwners should 
endure them. ‘That, however, is what will 
probably happen, with this mitigation, that 
the planning authority will probably pull its 
punches, will require less in the planning 
scheme, perhaps much less, than the needs 
of the community require because otheiwise 
particular owners would have to bear too heavy 
losses, also perhaps because public opinion 
would be offended. ‘That is the precicament 
that has to be overcome ; it can be overcome 
given the will, though not at once, and owners 
as well as statesmen and planners should bend 
their efforts to its solution. 

To conclude: the preparation of a plan 
for Greater London is a much bigger task than 
is generally realised, and should be put in hand 
at once, but without any trespassing on what 
at present is overwhelmingly the country’s 
first purpose, speedy victory in war. A work- 
able plan requires a much deeper sense of 
realities than is now generally displayed. Sub- 
stantial changes must be made in liabilitics 
to pay compensation and in the terms of 
acquiring land for public purposes if even a 
moderately good plati is to be put into effect. 
Measures are needed, and some are suggested, 
for this purpose. 
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BRITAIN’S MOST NORTHERLY OUTPOST 


By SETON GORDON 





Myvatn, a large, shallow lake in Iceland, famous for its beauty. It fills a depression between lava streams, and many volcanoes, some of 
which were active 200 years ago. tower above its surface. Innumerable waterfowl breed on its islands. Those seen in the illustration 
are phalaropes 





a ae IVE hundred and eighty miles north-west 
Ginn. of Duncansby Head, in Caithness, and five 
hundred and thirty miles north-west of the 
small British island of Suleskerry, lies a land 
of hill, glen and loch, lonely plain and plateau 

deeply hidden beneath ice and snow—Iceland. 

The approach to the island on a clear summer 
day is unforgettable. On the far horizon are seen 
what at first appear to be billowy clouds, which gradu- 
ally resolve themselves into great hills, deeply snow- 
covered, with glaciers that in places descend almost 
to the sea. 

Iceland and Denmark are—or were before the 
Nazis started their evil work—two kingdoms in equal 
partnership, ruled over by the same king but with 
equal rights. The Icelanders are proud of their 
independence, and are very jealous of it. I have found 
myself wondering what the British force which 
recently went there must think of the Icelandic 
peasant’s method of salutation. I hope they will not 
think he has pro-Nazi leanings because he gives what 
has come to be known as the Nazi salute. This form 
: : om : of salute, of course, is a very old one, and its Nazi 
and fragments of rock. The shepherds are always mounted on shaggy little horses association is comparatively recent: it has been used 

like that seen above in Iceland from time immemorial. Icelanders are 
friendly and intelligent people, and their education 
is above the average. Two years ago Mr. J. C. 
Harrison, the bird artist, and I visited Iceland, and 
our young motor-driver, who had never left the island, 
spoke English, German and French. 

In normal times British people mostly visit Iceland 
for the salmon fishing. The salmon run up from the 
sea in June and July. The main Icelandic rivers are 
glacier streams and their water is very swift and 
turgid—the colour of skimmed milk. In these main 
rivers the salmon are netted, for here it is not possible 
to take them with rod and line. But the fish quickly 
run up into the lesser rivers which flow into the main 
streams, and these rivers, many of them very pure 
and clear, give excellent sport. So clear are the 
waters that the fish, sometimes heavy salmon of thirty 
pounds and more, can be seen swimming in some 
pool far beneath the angler, as he stands on a rocky 
ledge with the thunder of a waterfall in his ears and 
casts his fly on the edge of the torrent. 

There are districts in Iceland which strong] 
reminded me of the Outer Hebrides, and, like th: 
Hebrides, the country is almost treeless. To one 
who had long been familiar with the peak namec 
The Guest Gevele, whisk aiecs tes canes ie | Enclish batt , Hekla in the Outer Hebrides it was interesting t 

\ ’ Q 1K a gives its name to the apparatus in our unglis pat nrooms, see the Icelandic Hecla, a hill 4,000ft. in height anc 
throws a column of boiling water high into the air at frequent intervals. The most — thickly covered with ice and snow on its upper slopes 
effective way of producing an eruption is to throw soap into the well! Here a party This hill has been through the centuries the scen 

of visitors are seen awaiting such an eruption of violent volcanic eruptions, and its molten lava has 





In the interior the roads are mere tracks, and large areas are covered by gravel, lava, 
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more than once flowed far over the 
ountry beneath it, spreading de- 
struction and death in its track. 
Chere is, I believe, only one active 
olcano in Iceland at the present 
lay—although there are thousands 
f craters, great and small—but hot 


prings are not uncommon. The 
nost celebrated of them is at 
jeysir, which lends its name, 


ifferently spelt, to the hot-water 
pparatus in many an English bath- 
oom. Here an eruption can be 
rranged to order, by dropping a 
irge amount of soap into the mouth 
f the well. Sooner or later the 
yring, impatient of this foreign 
ody, erupts with a roar, and a 
jlumn of boiling water is shot 
igh into the air. 

British troops now in Iceland 


ave been able to test for themselves. : 


The cauldron of Gull Foss, one of 

the most famous of Iceland’s falls. 

The picture gives some indication 

of the turbulence of the mountain 
streams 


the delights of bathing in some of 
the swimming pools filled with water 
drawn from these hot springs. At 
Laugarvatn I saw a wooden hut 
built actually over a boiling spring, 
and here it was possible to enjoy a 
steam bath with the boiling water 
bubbling only a foot or two below. 

__ At midsummer there is no 
night in Iceland. At eleven o’clock 
the glowing sun sinks to the surface 
of the ocean, yet does not set but 
rides awash towards the north, to 
begin to climb again into the heavens 
an hour after midnight. Winter, on 
the other hand, is a season of long 
nights and frequent storms. 

_ Icelandic roads are recent inno- 
vations, and many of them—indeed, 
most—are so bad that in Britain 
they would be considered im- 
passable for motor traffic, yet not 
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Fishing on the Laxa. The main rivers of Iceland are rapid, and milky 


white in colour owing to their glacial origin. In these main rivers the 


salmon are netted, but their tributaries are often pure and clear, and 


yield excellent sport for rod and line 


only private cars but chars-a-bancs face them. My friend and I motored 
in twelve days over twelve hundred miles of Icelandic roads, and we admired 
the performance of both car and driver, the latter tireless and cheerful after 
a day of twelve hours at the wheel, over roads so narrow and dangerous 
that they called for constant alertness. 

After some days spent in the south districts of the country we travelled 
north to Akureyri and thence to Myvatn, a great shallow lake haunted by 
innumerable birds and myriads of flies—hence the name Myvatn, or Fly- 
water. Here we saw red-necked phalaropes in hundreds, and the beautiful 
Barrow’s golden-eye. On the islands in the lake the inhabitants collect the 
eggs of the scaup, which they preserve for winter use. Marauding ravens 
are kept away by guns placed in position and left, scarecrow-like, unattended. 

Here, as elsewhere in Iceland, the Arctic flowers were delightful. 
Silene acaulis, the cushion pink, was in blossom on the road between the 
tracks made by passing cars, and everywhere the cream-coloured flowers 
of Dryas octopetala waved in the summer breeze. On the arid lava screes 
blossomed the white flowers of a Draba, and on spray-bathed banks beside 
waterfalls several varieties of saxifrages were to be seen. 

All who have visited this stern, picturesque little land, and come to 
know its warm-hearted people, will pray that with British protection they 
may be spared the horrors of war. 


This is a view of Siglifjord, where fish 


Iceland owes its prosperity largely to its fishing industry. 
are very plentiful. In summer the herring boats bring their catch here 
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SUDELEY CASTLE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE—III 


THE SEAT OF MAJOR J. H. DENT-BROCKLEHURST 


The interior, largely remodelled and redecorated from the designs of Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, 1930-36, 
contains the notable collection of historical treasures collected by the Dents a century ago, many oj 





which were purchased at the Strawberry Hill sale 








1.—THE CHAPEL AND THE GARDEN FRONT FROM THE NORTH-EAST 


T is the three ranges of the outer court 
of Sudeley, restored from their half- 
ruinous state a century ago, that now 
form the habitable part of the Castle. 
The main living-rooms are contained in the 
east range which looks on to the chapel 
(Fig. 1) and in the northward-fzcing entrance 
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front, over and on either side of the gateway. 
Excellent in its external effect as was the recon- 
struction carried out by John and William 
Dent, their treatment of the interior was 
hardly so successful. Most of the rooms were 
oak-panelled, and the Victorian predilection 
for dark woodwork and, where woodwork was 
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2.—THE DRAWING-ROOM 


absent, for sombre wallpapers, did not make 
for cheerfulness or lightness. Ten years ago 
Major and Mrs. Brocklehurst commissioned 
Mr. W. H. Godfrey to replan and redecorate 
a large part of the interior, and a wonderful 
transformation has been the result. At the 
same time, it has been possible to display to 
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3.—THE OAK-PANELLED LIBRARY FORMED OUT OF TWO ROOMS 
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4.—A PANEL OF BARCHESTON TAPESTRY ORIGINALLY MADE AS A TABLE-COVER. Circa 1610 
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5.—KATHERINE PARR’S ROOM 


much better effect all the more interesting of the pictures, 
tapestries, furniture and other historical treasures collected 
by the brothers Dent, many of which have associations, direct 
or indirect, with Sudeley and its owners. 

The outer court, it has already been shown, was largely 
re-built by the Elizabethan possessors of the Castle. Their 
aim was to provide new and well lighted suites of apartments, 
conforming with Tudor standards of living, to supplement 
the residential accommodation of Ralph Boteler’s inner court, 
which was doubtless more splendid than comfortable. But 
before describing some of the rooms and their contents we 
must pick up the threads of Sudeley’s story where it was 
left last week. After the execution of Lord Seymour, within 
six months of Katherine Parr’s death, the Castle was granted 
to her brother, the Marquess of Northampton. His owner- 
ship was short, for when Mary became Queen he lost his title 
and estates on account of the part he had played in North- 
umberland’s scheme to put Lady Jane Grey on the throne. 
When he, with Lady Jane herself and all those implicated in 
the plot were sent to the Tower, the Constable in whose 
charge they found themselves was Sir John Brydges, who 
some years earlier had been Constable of Sudeley under 
Henry VIII, when the Castle was still in the ownership of 
the Crown. ‘To him Sudeley was now granted, and at the 
same time he was made a peer, the barony of Chandos 
a family from which he claimed female descent—being 
revived in his favour. He seems to have done little to the 
building during the three years while he possessed it, but 
his son, Edmund, the second Lord Chandos, was responsible 
for extensive alterations, and to him may be attributed the 
re-building of the outer quadrangle. It is his initials, with 
the date 1572, that appear on the west side of the court ; 
they are also carved, with the family motto Maineteine le Droit. 
on a large stone chimneypiece, now in the library (Fig. 6), 
An interesting example of Early Renaissance design, it is 
flanked by projecting columns, above which, in the frieze, 
are six very life-like heads that are no doubt portraits. Giles, 
the third Lord, who succeeded in 1573, three times enter- 
tained Queen Elizabeth at Sudeley. On the third occasion, 
in 1592, the most elaborate preparations were made for her 
reception. An address of welcome was spoken by a shepherd, 
who handed to the Queen a lock of wool, ‘‘ Cotswold’s 
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6.—STONE CHIMNEYPIECE IN THE LIBRARY. Circa 1570. 
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best fruit’; a masque, written round the story of 
Apollo and Daphne, was performed, and there was 
mumming, jousting and fireworks to add to the other 
festivities. On the third day “the High Constable of 
Cotswold ” was to have been presented to Her Majesty, 
but that traditional spoil-sport, the English weather, 
prevented this from happening. This love of entertaining 
not only Royalty, but all and sundry, was inherited, ; 
generation later, by the fifth baron, who earned the titk 
of “ King of Cotswold” for his sumptuous style o 
living : he kept open house three times a week, but ii 
the end fell a martyr to his own excessive hospitality, s 
that a visit to Spa became necessary, and there he died 

George, sixth Lord Chandos, was only an infan 
at the time of his father’s death, and barely of age whe: 
the Civil War broke out. He raised a troop of horse fo: 
the King, and fought in the first Battle of Newbury witl 
a reckless disregard for his own safety, having threc 
horses shot under him. Meanwhile, Sudeley Castl 
had been taken and re-taken. Colonel Massey, early 
in 1643, had forced the garrison to surrender, but was 
compelled to abandon it shortly afterwards, though onl) 
after his men had plundered the house and wrecked the 
chapel. In September the King made the Castle his 
headquarters during the siege of Gloucester. After this 
Royalist failure and the retirement of the King’s forces 
Sudeley was left in the charge of Sir William Morton 
It fell to Sir William Waller in the following summer 
after the garrison had sustained a brief attack in which a 
lucky shot ‘‘ took off the head of their cannoneer ” and 
so “ daunted the common soldier ” as to induce Morton 
to surrender. Waller’s battery is said to have been placed 
on the long raised terrace on the east side of the garden. 
Before this, however, Chandos, despairing of the King’s 
cause, had decided to compound with Parliament, and 
eventually had his fine fixed at a figure a little short of 


£5,000. His action, however, did not save the Castle 
from being “ slighted” by Order of the Council of 
State. 


It was this work of demolition, carried out in 1649, 
that sealed the fate of Sudeley as a place of residence. 
The damage done during its occupation by soldiers, 
estimated at {6,000 by its owner, might have been made 
cood by his successors, but now all the defensible portion 
cf the buildings was laid in ruins. For nearly two 
centuries no attempt was made to arrest the process of 
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for Edmund, second Lord Chandos, are carved on it 
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decay, only part of the outer court being kept in 
makeshift repair to serve as a farmhouse. By the 
widow of the sixth Lord Chandos the estate passed 
o the descendants of her third husband, George 
Pitt of Strathfield Saye. In their possession it 
remained until his great-grandson, who was created 
Baron Rivers of Sudeley, sold the Castle in 1810 
) Richard Grenville, Marquess of Buckingham. 
srenville’s wife was the daughter and heiress of 
1e third and last Duke of Chandos, and she is said 
» have contemplated restoring the buildings, a 
isk which was left, 2s we have seen, to the brothers 
Jent, who purchased the Castle in 1837, after 
aving previously acquired from Lord Rivers the bulk 
f the estate which had remained in his possession. 
Restoration to the Dents meant much more 
han making habitable the least damaged parts of 
1e building. By bringing together a collection of 
istorical treasures to fill its rooms, they were able 
» recover many of the old associations, and, in 
ortraits of past owners, actual faces, which Sudeley 
iad known in its prime. Letters, miniatures and 
ther intimate relics weve added to the pictures, and 
ld furniture, silver, tapestries and reedlework were 
lso 2cquired. Many of the treasures of Sudeley 
vere once owned by Horace Walpole, and were 
ibtained by the brothers Dent and their nephew, 
ohn Coucher Dent, at the Strawberry Hill sale of 
1842. On the backs of a number of the miniatures 
Walpole’s initials are still to be seen ; his, too, were 
Vertue’s fine copies of Holbein’s famous series of 
portrait drawings, which, including as they do so 
many of the Tudor notabilities that figure in the 
annals of the Castle, have found a fitting home at 
Sudeley. One of the most interesting pictures, once 
at Strawberry Hill, is an emblematic composition 
of Henry VIII and his three children, which, zs an 
inscription in tiny letters at the foot of it records, 
was a gift from Queen Elizabeth to Sir Francis 
Walsingham (Fig. 8). It has been attributed to 
Hans Eworth. On the King’s right stand Mary and 
her husband, Philip of Spain, behind whom is an 
allegorical figure of the God of War ; with his left 
hand Henry resigns the sword of State to a little 
Edward VI, who, however, is dwarfed by the Virgin 
Queen, standing in front of him in one of her most 
elaborate dresses, and attended by a plump and 
prosperous Peace and Plenty. The inscription round 
the frame, with its tactful choice of epithets, is worth 
quoting : 
A face of muche nobillitye loe in a little roome 
Fowr states with theyr conditions heare shadowed in a 
showe. 
A father more then valyant, a rare and vertuous soon, 
A zealus daughter in her kynd, what els the world doth 
knowe, 
And last of all a Vyrgin Queen to Englands joy we see 
Successyvely to hold the right and vertues of the three. 
There is not space here to refer to more than 
a few of the works of art gathered from Strawberry 
Hill and elsewhere, but some may be mentioned in 
passing as we take a brief look at some of the rooms. 
From a doorway on the left-hand side of the fifteenth- 
century gateway of the outer court you pzss into a 
stone-flagged entrance hall, furnished with old oak 
pieces and hung with many interesting pictures, 
including a portrait of Queen Elizabeth and the 
Tudor Royal group just described. From here you 
pass into the east range, most of the rooms in which 
have been redecorated by Mr. Godfrey and provided 
with lighter woodwork and stone chimney openings 
in keeping with the house. The main ground-floor 
room—the library (Fig. 3)—has been formed out of 
two rooms, and the floor level has been raised to 
give a better view of the garden. A new bay window, 
looking across to the chapel (Fig. 1), has been thrown 
out to the left of the chimneypiece, and the whole 
room is pleasantly wainscoted with large light oak 
bolection-moulded panelling of Queen Anne charac- 
ter, recessed bookcases being incorporated in the 
two end walls. The Elizabethan chimneypiece 
already noticed has been brought down from the 
large bedroom above. The furniture includes many 
notable walnut pieces, including the settee and hoop- 
back chairs seen in Fig. 4. Opposite the chimney- 
piece there hangs on the woodwork a remarkably 
fine piece of Barcheston tapestry (Fig. 4). It was 
originally made as a table-cover, but the upper 
border has been reversed. On a floral ground are 
eight medallions with the Expulsion of Adam and 
Eve from Paradise, and figures of the Virtues. 
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7.—OLD NEEDLEWORK AND A LACQUERED CABINET IN THE FIRST- 
FLOOR ANTE-ROOM 
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8.—AN EMBLEMATIC GROUP OF THE TUDOR ROYAL HOUSE 


The picture was given by Queen Elizabeth to Sir Francis Walsingham 
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9.—THE CHINESE BEDROOM 


Decorated with an eighteenth-century Oriental paper in untouched state 
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Many birds, beasts and monsters are 
interspersed among the flowers form- 
ing the ground, while the borders 
consist of a series of little hunting 
scenes. As this panel compares 
closely in many of its details with the 
Four Seasons at Hatfield, it can be 
dated about 1610. It was probably 
made by Francis Hickes, the 
younger of the two men employed 
by the Sheldons at  Barcheston. 
Ancther smaller fanel of similar 
character and date hangs above the 
chimney-piece in the drawiz g-room 
(Fig. 2). 

At the south end of this range 
an oak staircase leads up to the room, 
traditionally known as _ Katherine 
Parr’s, with the oriel window over- 
looking the garden (Fig. 5). It 
remains as it was restored in 1847, 
with a ceiling of Tudoresque charac- 
ter, woodwork which was designed 
by John Coucher Dent, and some old 
German giass in its window. Here 
are assembled the relics associated 
with the last of Henry VIII’s queens, 
including a miniature of her by 
Holbein, a letter which she wrote to 
Lord Sudeley, her last husband, locks 
of her hair taken when her coffin was 
opened, and the three published 
devotional treatises which she wrote. The 
group of miniatures seen in the illustration 
are a set of copies painted for Lodge’s Book 
of Portraits. These came from Strawberry 
Hill, as did two little reliefs of Henry VIII, 
one in boxwood and one in soapstone—the 
latter by a contemporary Italian sculptor. On 
the walls of the staircase leading to this room 
hang several interesting pictures, including 
two large allegorical paintings by Hogarth, 
“The Bridge of Life’ and ‘“ The March of 
Intemperance,” which he is said to have 
painted for an old inn called The Elephant 
in Fenchurch Street. 

At the inner angle, between the north 
and east ranges, another staircase gives <ccess 
to the first-floor rooms on the entrance front. 


NOT 


HE process of finding by trial and 

error a suitable place in which to 

settle has recently given us an oppor- 

tunity of comparing the merits and 

demerits of some few country hotels— 
not the five-starred luxury kind, which we 
could not afford and perhaps would not patron- 
ise even if we could, but the four and three 
starred serais, which are more or less within 
our means. Some have been recommended 
by friends ; others we have picked out of the 
invaluable A.A. Book, being guided by the 
number of “‘ brms,” the presence or absence 
of “‘H and C ”’ and the cost of ‘“‘D”: while 
others have been extolled by the authors of 
various publications describing the excellent 
qualities of certain inns and hotels, a source 
of information which has not always proved 
satisfactory. In one glaring case we were 
badly bitten and departed, cursing the hotel 
and the author of the book, who had evidently 
only had a meal there. It is one thing to have 
a single meal and quite another, the real test, 
to sleep a night. 

Even our limited experience has given us 
the “‘ feel ’’ of a hotel as soon as we have entered 
it. Our first impressions have not always been 
subsequently confirmed, but generally they 
have been right. Stuffiness or good ventilation 
is easily sensed. Then there is the “ look ”’ 
of the place. Sombre and often hideous wall- 
paper and dark woodwork, absorbing whatever 
light there is, repel. Light paper, light paint, 
cheerful carpets, a polish on articles which 
should have a polish, attract. In the hotels 
which we have liked, a cheerful hall porter 
and a_= smiling reception-clerk welcomed 


us ; the passages were well ventilated, the 


10.—PRINCESS 
SISTER 





MARY TUDOR, HENRY 


(1530). 


Just off it is the little ante-room seen in Fig. 7. 
Here are some interesting examples of old 
needlework, and a set of early Renaissance 
carved panels of Continental provenance, 
arranged to form a frieze to the panelling. 
The japanned cabinet, on an_ elaborately 
carved and gilt stand, is a fine example of the 
late Stuart vogue for Oriental lacquer—in 
this case having a white ground. 

The oak-panelled drawing-room on the 
first floor of the north range (Fig. 2) is fur- 
nished with some interesting oak and walnut 
pieces, including a set of Charles II cane- 
backed chairs. The jambs of the fireplace were 
discovered in 1930, and Mr. Godfrey designed 
the incised strapwork frieze for the stone that 
forms the lintel. Among the pictures in this 





By SIR HUBERT SAMS 


dining-rocm and lounge had an_ inviting 
look; the bedrocms were light, airy and 
sizeable ; the beds had good spring mattresses ; 
the blankets were spotless ; clean slips con- 
tained equally clean pillows and _ bolsters ; 
clean too were the drawers and cupboards, 
and lined with clean white paper. ‘‘ Ubvious- 
ly the hotel for us,” we said, and booked our 
rooms. 

But at nearly all the hostelries where we 
have stayed there has been at least one fly in 
the ointment, one crumple in the rose-leaf. 
Do hételiers ever take a *busman’s holiday 
and, themselves staying at hotels, discover in 
what respects their own establishments are 
lacking ? 

We have found large and well kept bath- 
rcoms, but were provided with bath towels 
too small for the superficies to be dried ; in 
the bedrooms, no armchair inviting a cosy 
read or snooze in private, no writing-table, no 
rubbish basket, no rails in the cupboards on 
which to suspend our coat-hangers, no ash- 
tray. These are all minor wants; but their 
supply makes for comfort and content. Some 
hotels are generous with writing-paper ard 
envelopes, remembering that such generosity 
is good propaganda for them: in others the 
supply is meagre, dirty, or non-existent. 

In some cleverly run hotels one would 
hardly know that there is such a nuisance as 
‘“‘ rationing,” except for the little word ‘“‘ or” 
between the fish and the meat courses ; and 
in these days one cannot grumble at that—in 
fact the Minister of Food has, I believe, 
ordained it. But others seem to make rationing 
an excuse for stinginess. 


Service, too, varies. In scme hotels the 


VIPs 
BY JOHANNES CORVUS 
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room is the portrait of Princess Mary 
Tudor, Henry VIII’s sister, painted in 
1530 (Fig. 10). The frame, of rc- 
poussé metal on velvet, bears the 
Seyrrour arms and is_ regarded 
as of contemporary English work- 
manship. The artist wes Johannes 
Corvus (Jan Rave). A signed 
portrait by this Flemish artist of 
Bishop Foxe is preserved at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, an carly copy 
of which, by a curious coincidence, 
hangs in this room at Sudeley to the 
left of the fireplace. From this room 
you pass into the dining-room over 
the entrance gate, the windows of 
which are filled with heraldic glass of 
the Lancastrian, Yorkist and Tudor 
sovereigns acquired and inserted by 
the Dents. 

Beyond, at the north-west 
angle, is the charming Chinese bed- 
room (Fig. g), the walls of which 
were covered in 1936 with an 
eighteenth-century Oriental paper 
which had never been used, so that 
the colours—greens, reds, rose, 
purples and blues—retain all their 
original brilliance. The reds and 
greens are picked up in the borders 
of the vallance and headboard of 
the canopied bed, which is covered 
with a richly embroidered satin bedspread, 
Spanish work of the early 18th century. 

After the death of Mrs. Dent, the widow 
of John Coucher Dent, whose book “ The 
Annals of Winchcombe and Sudeley ”’ has 
been largely drawn upon for this account, 
the estate passed to her nephew, Mr. Henry 
Dent-Brocklehurst. Since succeeding to 
Sudeley, his son, the present owner, and Mrs. 
Dent-Brocklehurst have been responsible for 
the great improvements to the house and its 
gardens which these articles have illustrated. 
Major Brocklehurst is Chairman of the 
Gloucestershire War Agricultural Committee, 
which, as already described in these pages, 
has done—and is still doing—such excellent 
work. ARTHUR OSWALD. 


IN THEIR STARS— 


whole staff is out to help. In others they seem 
surly and make us feel the nuisances that we 
most probably are ; in such places, when we 
ring, a servant indeed answers, but with ill- 
concealed bad grace. In such cases it is, we 
think, the management that is at fault. The 
staff quickly take their cue from a manager 
who clearly shows that the guests are his first 
consideration, or from one who makes it 
apparent that the guests are only income- 
producing objects. 

In these days of total warfare the A.R.P. 
shelter is a test of gocd management. Here 
we have found a well protected, airy and com- 
fortable shelter, into which it was almost a 
pleasure, or at least no hardship, to retire ; 
there the shelter began by being, and remained, 
roughly improvised and uncomfortable ;_ else- 
where no attempt had been made to provide 
any shelter at all beyond a passage. ‘The 
black-out arrangements, too, were as various 
as the shelters. At some hotels we found the 
easily worked spring-blind ; at others a blind, 
which we had ourselves to roll up in the dark, 
and had to be careful not to roll up the side 
curtains into the bargain; at a third we had 
to detach (in the dark, of course) a large shutter 
of three-ply and find a resting-place for it 
for the night. This is certainly efficient, but 
awkward. 

On the whole we have been fairly comfort- 
able, even, and perhaps chiefly, in the moderate- 
priced hotels. Many of the deficiencies were 
put right for us merely for the asking. We 
are not grumbling ; but we are trying to make 
the point that, with a little imagination and 
attention to small but important details, many 
of these deficiencies could easily be put right, 
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CAROLINE LAMB’S MOTHER 


A REVIEW BY V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 


FRENCHMAN once observed that 
the best way of beirg useful is to 
be loved. The Eail of Bessborough’s 
Lapy BESSBOROUGH AND HER FAMILY 
CrircLte (Murray, 15s.), written in 
iboration with Dr. A. Aspinall, reminds us 
the dictum. For Lady Bessborough 
arietta, wife of Frederick, third Earl of 
borough), like her famous sister, the 
hess of Devonshire, and even like her 
shter, Lady Caroline Lamb, possessed 
-emely this quality of lovableness. (‘‘ We 
two simpletons, and unlike what mother 
daughter ought to be.’’) 
Impeccability is seldom a feature of lovable- 
and the Earl of Bessborough does not 
to persuade us that either sister was 
1out faults, and serious ones. What he 
s do is to correct some of the more lurid 
yunts of the family doings. Lady Caroline 
nb’s hectic affair with Byron, for instance, 
ouched on only to disprove certain of the 
e extravagant stories about her, and to 
w us the matter from the point of view of 
distress caused among her relatives. 
Prominent among these relatives is always 
orgina, Lady Spencer, mother of the Duchess 
Devonshire and of Lady Bessborough. 
‘eed, quite unconsciously, she provides as 
ich entertainment by her stately, lugubrious 
ers as do her daughter and granddaughter 
the entrancing warmth, lightness and gaiety 
theirs. 
If Lady Spencer was ever warm, light or 
y, the fact finds no confirmation in her letters 
‘re. We cannot avoid seeing in her something 
the mother duck whose anxiety is extreme 
s she observes unexpected swans developing 
mong her brood. She is always pressing 
upon them, as it were, the advantages of sober, 
duck-like qualities, while their own natures 
»pprise them that their function is to be beauti- 
ful and admired. 


So the interchange of these family letters 
is, for us, rich with mirth. Only once—when 
she offers to box a daughter’s ears—does the 
mother depart from her well bred stateliness. 
Nevertheless, within its limits, she is perfectly 
capable of quite ordinary female cattishness 
(‘As far as I can decypher your abominable 
scrawl, my dearest Harriet .’ she writes 
to Lady Bessborough), of domestic tyranny, 
demanding “ a line every day,”’ or complaining 
obliquely that she is neglected (‘I cannot 
learn from any of you . . .’’). But where 
she excels is in casting a blight, and on all 
occasions. Is a grandson to be married? She 
combines her congratulations with a _ neat, 
galling reminder of his earlier indiscretions. 
Does another grandson eat a hearty meal in 
her house? Her reaction is, ‘‘I ordered a 
bason extraordinary to be put in his room, 
concluding he must be sick. .’ Even 
an unexpected legacy of £100,000 to her two 
daughters. can extract from her only the 
comment, ‘‘ I rejoice as I hope you do, with 
trembling.” By the next day, however, she has 
found yet another use to make of this legacy, 
drawing it into the service of her perpetual 
complaints about Lady Bessborough’s hand- 
writing : “‘ What is the use of 100,o00f if it 
will not enable one to buy a little black ink ? ” 
And somehow one feels that that was written 
with a sigh, not with a smile. 

However, we must leave this resourcefully 
depressing lady to the reader’s further dis- 
coveries. Space remains only to say that the 
relationship between Lady Bessborough and 
her daughter, Lady Caroline Lamb, is one of 
the clearest proofs of the former’s lovableness, 
and that all the passages bearing on Napoleon 
are particularly significant for us to-day, in 
their confirmation of the fact that all dictators 
are the same dictator. 

The book is illustrated, carefully docu- 
mented, and has a comprehensive index. 
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MR. MacCOLL’S POEMS 
A long life in the service of painting, dour 
veteran of many a fight for truth and decency, 
distinguished in a group of notable writers and 
artists, and himself well known for his water-colour 
drawings—such is Mr. MacColl, who modestly 
offers ‘‘ this laggard’s harvesting ’’ of sixty years’ 
occasional verses. They add much to the picture. 
We discern the Scot, the rationalist, the classical 
scholar who ‘‘ knew Andrew Lang,’’ at times the 
passionate idealist, the lover, and, only suspected 
previously behind the grave connoisseur, an impish 
nonsensical Mr. MacColl who, like his ‘‘ Sleep- 
walker,’’ can 
perch upon the weathercock 
To think of my affairs. 
Indeed, a charming twinkle glints often through 
his poems, which for the most part are serious and 
a little sad as is the way with men otherwise pre- 
occupied who only sometimes and not habitually 
strike the lyre. Often we feel that, artist as he is, 
a poem has been an alternative mode for expressing 
a visual reaction— 
The track over the sea beneath the moon ; 
The street at dawn ; wind in the trees ; the 
flight, 
The songs of birds. 
But images of light and colour alternate with their 
negations. A dark dream-world is never far behind, 
and many of the poems are bridges between waking 
and sleep. 
The kody’s self is parcel of the night ; 
Cousin of wind, great grand-child of the sea ; 
A mansion mortgaged: and the flickering sprite 
Flits in and out; tenant and absentee. 
It is satisfactory to find that lengthening years 
rave matured, not weakened, the poet in Mr. 
MacColl. To them belong some of the lightest 
and some of the finest. In the former strain witty 
lines to a certain sculptress of 
Tops, too, of aged Christians, 
Bald from excess of mind, 
And Bottoms of young females, 
With touch yet more refined. 
In the ‘second the noble lament for youth in 
Audit” (‘‘ When I was young how light I made 
of love, That was as plentiful as daily bread ’’), 
and the sonnet “Poetry”? that sums up Mr. 
MacColl’s ideal in these “ ledgers of my heart ’”’: 
To build images of Sound and Time 
Brighter than paint was ever ; to commend 
Thoughts by a sleight of syllables ; or rhyme 
Right as the sudden meeting with a friend. 


HERBS IN THE KITCHEN 


In a recent broadcast on the subject of inexpen- 
sive meals, listeners were advised to adopt “ subtle 
seasoning ’”’ as their motto, and to plan a herb 
garden. There could not be better advice, for by 
the skilful use of herbs and spices the plainest of 
food can be made both palatable and pleasing to 
the eye. If you want to make a study of herbs— 
how to grow them, how to dry them, and how to 
use them—you will find CULINARY AND SALAD 
Hers, by Eleanour Sinclair Rohde (Country Life, 
Limited, 5s.) invaluable. It is the work of an 
expert, and describes more than forty of the prin- 
cipal herbs and gives practical guidance on how 
they can be used in the kitchen. These instructions 
include the making of herb butters, salads, dressings, 
and herb vinegars. Among unusual and little- 
known recipes there are Sorrel Sauce, Pennyroyal 
Eggs, Mint Pasty, Parsley Jelly, and Mint Julip. 
Tarragon vinegar is so much enjoyed that Miss 
Rohde’s method of making it may be of interest: 

“Tarragon to be used for vinegar should be 
gathered in July and, in any case, before it flowers. 
Gather when there has been no rain for at least 
two days. Pick the leaves off the stalks and put 
them in a bottle, pour in the vinegar. Allow 
eight ounces of the leaves to two quarts of vine- 
gar. Cork well and leave for a fortnight. Strain, 
bottle again, and cork well.”’ 


OLD ORDER PASSING 


Charm that does not spring from character 
and has no connection with integrity is one of the 
greatest creators of unhappiness among those who 
encounter it. Such a character has been chosen 
by Miss Mary Lutyens as the chief figure in her 
novel, FAMILY COLOURING (Michael Joseph, 8s. 6d.). 
Lord Duneaton represents what the author recog- 
nises as an order of society that has lost its former 
meaning. He is rich, idle, neurotic, tormented by 
fear of insanity. ‘‘ The curse of having too much 
too early in life is that your spiritual digestion can 
be permanently impaired before you have had time 
to learn the first thing about self-denial,’ as the 
author neatly sums it up. But Lord Duneaton 
has charm, and so secures without the least difficulty 
a succession of wives, two of whom we meet. 
The Frenchman who later consoles one of them 
remains, in spite of the author’s care, a little 
shadowy, a dream-fulfilment rather than a mar. 
Miss Lutyens’ main strength lies in conveying a 
genuine atmosphere of London society, and in a 
reflective capacity that often finds happy expression, 
as in “ The best comforter, the truest friend one 
has in life is oneself in a year’s time.” 


JOHN BUCHAN, JOURNALIST 


One of the attractive things about John 
Buchan’s autobiography was that it by no means 
exhausted the tale of that many-sided life. For 
example, he said nothing about his interesting 
incursion into journalism, with the Scottish Review, 
which he edited during the years 1907—08. Perhaps 
that was due to disappointment, though it was a 
very small iron, among so many, in the fire. He 
took over the direction of a Scots penny paper, 
which had a circulation almost entirely among 
church-goers and was very heavily weighted with 
ecclesiastical affairs. Buchan changed all that. He 
had the idea of something like a Scottish Spectator 
in mind; every week he wrote several columns 
for it: editorials, political articles, literary essays, 
a London Letter, flowed from that never-ceasing 
pen. (It reminds one of that other Scots writer, 
the shadow on the blind in the house in Edinburgh, 
the rapid pen covering the pages: the author of 
Waverley.) Dr. W. Forbes Gray, Buchan’s assist- 
ant in the venture, has now edited a volume of 
selections from his contributions—COMMENTS AND 
Cuaracters (Nelson, 7s. 6d.). It is always a risk 
to reprint journalism, particularly political journal- 
ism: there is nothing so stale as stale politics. 
And this book has not escaped the dead hand. One 
reads it rather for the light it throws on the man. 
His attitude to Scottish Church affairs Dr. Forbes 
Gray found ‘“ perplexing ”’; from Oxford he had 
taken on a “veneer of Anglicanism”; though 
a son of the Manse, his attitude was “‘ so far as I 
could judge, never cordial.’’ Scottish Church affairs 
are no doubt an esoteric taste ; J. B. had tavelled far 
since his youth and outgrown that sort of paddock. 
One turns from the political section of this book, 
which might have been cut down with advantage, 
to the literary and personal. There one finds 
authentic notes of the Buchan we all recognise : 
It is a little surprising at this day to read him writing 
as a Liberal, but it adds point to his own claim that 
he sat rather loosely to party ties. Perhaps the best 
chapters are those on leading Scotsmen of the 
day—there are especially warm tributes to Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and Rosebery ; and the essays on 
the Alps and Dolomites. The editor’s determina- 
tion to make F. D. Roosevelt the son of Theodore 
Roosevelt betrays perhaps an excessive devotion to 
the hereditary principle, even in a Scot. 


DEVONSHIRE TALE 


Mr. Eden Phillpotts is fast becoming one of 
the wonders of our day. That he should be able 
even in many years to write so many books is remark- 
able: that he should maintain so high a standard 
all the while is even more so. His latest book, 
Go.pcross (Methuen, 8s. 6d.), is one of the 
most enjoyable of his recent productions. This 
is the story of a slow and diffident Devonshire 
farmer whose smart and knavish brother, fearing 
that Paul will marry and he himself lose the suc- 
cession to the farm, contrives to poison his brother’s 
sweetheart’s mind against him, and nearly drives 
him to suicide. The story is not a mystery, for 
the reader is allowed to see how the net is spread 
for Paul’s unsuspecting feet, but it is a most absorb- 
ingly written book, with an authentic country 
atmosphere and full of men and women whose 
characters are widely different and drawn by one 
who has a profound knowledge of human nature 
and the skill to depict its heights and depths. 


GETTING RID OF THE BODY 


Wuo’s THE Guy (Hodder and Stoughton, 
8s. 3d.) is the name of Mr. A. J. Evans’ new novel 
and epitomises its story, for while the village of 
Blagston was enjoying an especially fine bonfire, 
it was discovered that the guy which the Squire 
had promised to provide was no fake, but a real 
dead body, and in the opinion of many who saw 
it for a moment by the light of the flames, the body 
of the Squire himself. The reader, being allowed 
to share the Squire’s adventures, knows whose 
body it is, and how it got there, and, in place of 
joining the forces of detection, has the thrill of 
watching the Squire’s brilliant strategy in conduct- 
ing the strange affair. It is a story with a gruesome 
side, and the corpse on the chair among the flames 
is a horrible idea. It seems well nigh impossible 
that the Squire will be able to cover his tracks, 
keep his own head out of the noose, see that no 
one else suffers, and also persuade the insurance 
society to believe that the body was his. Watching 
his twists and turns is absorbingly interesting, and, 
in spite of his crimes, he has a great deal of the 
reader’s sympathy. 


BOOKS EXPECTED 


Two books connected with the war are promised 
soon. I Saw Ir Happen In Norway (Hodder and 
Stoughton and Appleton-Century), by the President 
of the Storting, Mr. Carl Hambro, who was with King 
Haakon in the retreat before the German forces ; and 
THROUGH THE JJARK NiGuT (Gollancz), by Mr. J. L. 
Hodson, the war correspondent, who describes his 
experiences in France at Dunkirk and in London. 
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THE GENIUS OF JOHN 


DRAWINGS AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY 














a 


FAMILY GROUP 


Lent by Peter Harris, Esq. 


N spite of sundry craters near by, the National Gallery has been 
able to open its doors to an exhibition of ‘‘ Drawings by Augustus 
John” and other English draughtsmen of the last fifty years, 
and thus to uphold the high traditions of art in the winter of the 
Blitzkrieg. The drawings are arranged in the ground-floor rooms 

of the East wing; no more suitable setting could have been devised 
than the long room divided into bays, originally intended for the 
display of some of the minor Dutch pictures. The drawings of 
Augustus John himself are preceded and followed by a representative 
collection of contemporary English drawings. Some of these are 
obviously related to his work, for he has been the inspiration of many 
of the younger artists, but they also show the range and variety of 
English achievement, especially in the treatment of landscape, a 
subject which does not seem to interest John. 

He is essentially a figure draughtsman, with a passion for the 
beauty of the human form stich as inspired some of the great 
Florentines of the Renaissance. He himself would be the last to 
deny the debt he owes to their example, and in the preface to the 
catalogue he refers to the encouragement he received at the Slade for 
copying and studying the Old Masters. But the beauty of his drawings 
is something far greater than can be explained by sound teaching or 
good example. It is a touch of genius, an inborn sense of beauty, a style 
that beiongs to the individual and can never be equalled by another. 
In his youth John made drawings in the style of various artists and 
won a prize for his copy of a Watteau; he still occasionally 
returns to traditional themes, as in the ‘‘ Virgin and Child with St. 
John,” lent by Viscount Tredegar and dated 1940, but in all these his 
own individual style is seen as clearly as in his most personal creation 
—the ‘“‘ John woman” in her tight-fitting bodice and long, full 
skirt, with her swaying gait and roguish children. 

The teaching of drawing at the Slade under Professor Brown and 
Henry Tonks insisted on a clear understanding of form and an ex- 
pression of that understanding in terms of line. The pencil was never 
to be used merely for the rendering of tone values—that belonged 
to the province of painting. Fumbling and alterations were severely 
criticised. ‘‘ Use your brains instead of india-rubber ’’ was Tonks’ 
favourite maxim for freshers, and John’s drawings do not look as if he 
ever used anything else. This developed a decided yet sensitive line, 
with the result that John’s drawings not only express form beautifully, 
but are lovely in their calligraphy. His instinctive sense of design 
makes him place even the slightest sketch decoratively on paper and 
makes every line eloquent with meaning. Some of his portrait studies 
are highly finished and elaborately modelled, others—the two drawings 
of James Joyce, for example—are mere suggestions and yet full of 
character. In some of his latest drawings, as in the portrait of 
D. S. MacColl made this year, he uses a combination of charcoal and 
red chalk, and a loose touch suited to this medium. Yet there is a 
firm grasp of form behind this network of lines, even though they may 
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THE TWO GIRLS 
Lent by H.M. the Queen 


appear to dissolve themselves into tones. He rarely uses water-colou 
on his drawings, but there is one enchanting ‘‘ Nude in landscape ’ 
with a light wash. 

Some of the drawings in pen and wash, are definitely sketche 
for composition, others are life-studies for his paintings, but thes 
are rare, except the drawings of Canadian soldiers made after th: 
last war for the Canadian War Memorial. It is interesting to note tha 
in so matter-of-fact a theme Orpen succeeds better ; his drawing o 
a dead soldier “‘ By Arras—France”’ is completely realistic anc 
nothing more; John’s best drawings are full of fancy and have ; 
beauty not often seen in real life. : 

The other drawings exhibited include some that were shown in 
the previous exhibition of ‘ British Painting Since Whistler,’ and 
represent the work of such older masters as Sickert, Steer, Sargent, 
and Holmes, and also some of the younger artists of to-day: fo: 
example, there is a fascinating interior by H. E. de Plessis and 
excellent work by Stanley Spencer, Henry Lamb and Paul Nash. One 
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WOMAN IN A LONG DRESS 
Lent by Miss Judith Wilson 
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LADY WITH A GUITAR 
Lent by Miss Judith Wilson 


might have wished for more drawings by the 
still younger men, but perhaps, if circumstances 
permit, the National Gallery will show us these 
later on. 

The exhibition as a whole proves that good 
drawing is not as rare an achievemert in 
England as is sometimes supposed : or perhaps 


it would be more correct to say that John, the 
central figure, has attracted a school around 
him, as great draughtsmen have always done. 

The experience of enjoying works of art 
intimately is a rare one these days, and Charles 
Marriott is right when he draws a parallel 
between the spiritual refreshment to be derived 
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JAMES JOYCE 


Lent by Mrs. V. Hamilton 


from this exhibition and the National Gallery 
concerts. For those who have to face the difficul- 
ties of life in London and for those who are able 
to revisit their old haunts occasionally from the 
country, an hour spent in the National Gallery 
gives a new feeling of life being worth while, 
so long as there is beauty to be enjoyed. M.C. 


RARE BOOKS AND ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


HE sale at Sotheby’s on Decem- 

ber 16th-17th offers a rare oppor- 

tunity to the book-collector to make 

himself (it is useless to trust to the 

family in this matter) a handsome 
Christmas present. For the collector of 
bindings there is firstly an English New 
Testament (1566) in an ornate Elizabethan gilt 
tooled binding which once belonged to 
Swinburne and has four pages of notes 
in his handwriting. Secondly, a copy of 
Wycherley’s “‘ Plain-Dealer ” (1677), bound in 
contemporary red morocco and elaborately 
tooled by a master hand : 
a finer example of the 
““ drawer-handle ” style 
could not be desired. 
For the collector of asso- 
ciation books, what could 
be better than a copy of 
John Selden’s great book 
“Of the Dominion or 
Ownership of the Sea” 
(1652), with Oliver 
Cromwell’s bold signa- 
ture on the plate, in 
which Britannia is hold- 
ing converse’ with 
Neptune? A group of 
wenty-eight volumes 
(1673-1863) with fore- 
edge paintings will appeal 
to those who appreciate 
that curious phase of art. 
Among the autographs 
are twenty-four letters 
of Wordsworth and the 
original manuscript of 
Sir Walter Scott’s famous 


Paris, mid-fourteenth century. 


song ‘The Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee.” 
No more acceptable present for the gardener 
could be found than Repton’s three books on 
landscape yardening (1794, 1805, 1816), with 
their illustrations of natural landscapes and 
the fascinating movable slips which, when 
applied to the plates, show how things should 
look after Mr. Repton had been allowed to 
improve on nature. Modern manuscripts are 
represented by specimens of the calligraphic skill 
of Miss Bertha Crapper and Miss Jessie Baynes. 

But the sale will be specially notable for Lady 
Ludlow’s medizval illuminated manuscripts—a 





THE BIBLE OF NICOLAS ORESME. Illustrations by the Maitre aux Boqueteaux, 
(Left) The Martyrdom of Isaiah, (right) A Banquet 


fifteenth-century Parisian Book of Hours, an 
early sixteenth-century Book of Hours executed 
at Bruges, a life of St. Simpertus written and 
illuminated in South Germany towards the 
end of the fifteenth century, and a French 
translation of the Historia Scholastica of Peter 
Comestor. The last, which is the most desirable 
item in the sale, was executed in the fourteenth 
century in the atelier of the Maitre aux Boque- 
teaux and was formerly owned by Nicolas 
Oresme, tutor of Charles V and Bishop of 
Lisieux, who died in 1382. The sale catalogue 
reproduces two pages of the manuscript and four 
separate miniatures. The 
first two miniatures show 
a banquet scene at which 
young ladies predomin- 
ate, and the decapitation 
of Holofernes by Judith. 
The third depicts the 


martyrdom of Isaiah, 
who, at the order of 
Manassah, was sawn 


asunder with a wooden 
saw. One sawyer is seen 
standing at his work, 
while the other reclines on 
a flowery bank carrying 
out his arduous job pleas- 
antly and at ease. This 
precious manuscript was 
once part of the famous 
Lamoignon collection. 
Messrs. Sotheby must Le 
congratulated on pursu- 
ing their normal activities 
in their usual place of 
business in these difficult 
and dangerous times, 
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THE PLOUGH 


WAS walking down the grassy slope 

towards Barnslands Farm with old ‘Tom 

Oakes the wagoner. As we passed the 

cart-sheds, open wain house and other 

shelters, I made some remark about the 
jumbled, muddled-up appearance these places 
always have: carts, harrows, ploughs, scuffles, 
all kinds of implements and gear heaped up 
or lying about in what is, for me, “a most 
admired disorder.”’ 

‘“Ah,”’ said old ‘l'om, ‘ there’s a 
for all on ’em—they’ull be put to it all in good 
time, dunna thee worry, surree.”’ 


Jseason 


ONE 


OF THE MOST 


“True enough, Tom,’’ I replied, ‘‘ they’re 
all ready, waiting their time, eh? You know, 


there’s something about them—not exactly 
untidy, but——’”’ 
** Untidy !’’ Tom half-shouted. ‘‘ Well— 


maybe, maybe,’’ he went on in a softer voice, 
‘“but what’s better-lookin’ than a good old 
wagon, or a plough? I allus reckon there’s 
summat fine about a plough, no matter how 
she be—restin’ or behind a pair o’ hosses— 
her’s fine, her’s—-—’’ he tried to find another 
word but failed—‘‘ her’s fine !’’ he said with 
emphasis. ‘‘ In the old days, surree,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘ there were a mort 0’ rare old songs about 





PLEASANT 


By SIMON EVANS 


ploughing. A plough ‘ull tak’ some bettering, 
Tull tell thee that—they’m a’most as old as 
Adam, an’ I doubt if there be a ha’porth o’ 
change in ’em.”’ 

Tom turned into the stable, I went on 
beside the brook into the dingle, over Dintle 
Bank and on towards Neen Sollars. As I 
walked I pondered over the plough and plough- 
men. Of all farm workmen the men who follow 
the plough are the least discontented ; they 
are, considered as a body, a happy lot, and, 
almost always, they are fond of their horses. 
I have known ploughmen who, somehow or 


OF ALL COUNTRY SIGHTS 


other, found all manner of extras for their 
horses, they groomed them well, bedded them 
well, and, often against orders, increased 
their rations. There can be no doubt that 
many ploughmen do take a pride in the 
appearance of their horses. In some parts of 
the country there is keen competition between 
men of neighbouring farms; they do their 
utmost, throughout the year, to keep their 
‘* long-tailed tits,’’ as they call them, in tip-top 
condition. 

Old Tom Oakes had tried to tell me of 
something fine about the plough: I agree 


dignified about ploughing. 
when he wrote : 


Housman knew it 


Is my team ploughing, 
That I was used to drive 

And hear the harness jingle 
When I was man alive ? 

‘““When I was man alive ’’—I like those 
words. 

A well trained ploughman is able to direct 
his team with little, if any, jerking at the reins. 
When I explained the following lines from 
“The Land” to an old ploughman who can 
neither read nor write, he agreed with every 
word of them: ; 

Brace up your hames that collars may not irk 
And urge your horses to the guiding drills, 
But knot your hempen reins, and only yerk 
Your team by voice, for they will strain 
Against a fitful soil, and nobler work 

Spared the impatient checking of the rein. 

One of the most pleasant of all country 
sights is a ploughman at work. Here at onc 
are strength and skill, patience and a seren: 
kind of dignity. I remember a few morning 
ago I left the sleeping village an hour or sco 
before the dawn. After walking for about tw« 
hours I was resting on a gate and enjoying a 
pipe of tobacco, when suddenly I heard 4 
quiet jingling of harness, a slow but regula: 
beat of hoofs, and then, over the rim of the 
world as it were—for the sky-line was not many 
yards away—came a pair of horses, the plough 
and the ploughman following. On_ such 
occasions as these the nobleness of a horse is 
made plain for all: its strength could not be 
used for a better purpose than that people 
may enjoy the fruits of the earth. 

I sat on the gate below the ridge and 
watched until the furrow was finished ; while 
the turn was being made I listened to the plough- 
man’s shouts and words of -encouragement. 
He handled the plough, but not the reins, and 
so he began another furrow. I wondered for 
how many years the plough had “‘ pursued its 
ancient rite’? on this Shropshire soil. I told 
myself that in spite of the progress that has 
been made in every branch and science of life 
the plough is the thing that has changed least 
of all. Since prehistoric times it has been a 
most useful implement, and probably it is, and 
has been for countless years, used in every agri- 
cultural country in the world. 

Homer and Hesiod and Virgil knew 

The ploughshare in its reasonable shape, 
Classical from the moment it was new, 
Sprung ready-armed, ordained without escape, 
And never bettered though man’s cunning grew, 
And barbarous countries joined the classic reach : 
Coulter and swingletree and share and haft 
Frugal of ornament as peasants’ speech, 
Strong to their use and simple as their craft, 
Whether to turr. the ridge or cleave the rean. 


Its clean lines, its graceful sweep and its 
simplicity make the plough a thing of beauty. 
It seems to me that there must be something 
fascinating about following a plough, hearing 
the sizzling rip of grass roots and breathing 
the scent of newly turned earth. There must 
be some joy, too, in looking on the finished 
job—a field well ploughed. 

I cannot believe that a ploughman has 
ever willingly exchanged the blue vault of 
heaven and the calmness of the country for 
the rush and bustle of a smoky town. If 
circumstances have forced him to leave his 
cottage and seek work in a crowded factory, 
how often must his thoughts turn to the cool 
green fields, the hedgerows, and the plovers 
circling around and above his team as, in days 
gone by, he went slowly up the long slope. 

A few days ago, while looking through a 
collection of notes I had copied from a book of 
war poems, I came across the following lines : 

He could see a crow 

Three miles away vo 

He could hear the green oats growing, 

And the sou‘-west making rain .. . 

He could make a gate, and dig a pit, 

And plough as straight as stone can fall. 

And he is dead. 


Every time I read these lines I picture a 
tall young ploughman turned soldier. For he 


that there is. There is also something fine and must have loved the sun and the rain ! 
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FARMING NOTES 


"HE RATIONING OF FEEDING-STUFFS FOR STOCK—THE EXPANSION OF HOME FOOD 


OST farmers heard with relief the 
news that a rationing scheme is to 
be introduced to secure the better 
distribution of feeding-stuffs for 
cows and other livestock. At the 

‘sent time a few farmers seem to be able to 
pretty well all the supplies they want, while 
1ers have been nothing like so fortunate. 
1e man who has been able to pay cash and 
in a substantial way of business has been in 
trong position. Others, who run their farms 
more hand-to-mouth fashion and have 
ays been in the habit of owing some money 
the merchants, have not been able to get 
vthing like a full quantity of feeding-stuffs 
en for their cows. The distribution also 
ries a good deal from one part of the country 
another. In the home counties supplies 
em to be fairly ample, and in East Anglia 
1ere seems to have been comparatively little 
use for complaint, as many farmers have a 
irge proportion of home-grown feeding-stuffs. 
is mainly in the outlying districts, away from 
ie chief ports and the arable areas, that stock 
urmers have been most hardly hit. For the 


ake of equity, a rationing scheme is obviously 
The simpler it can be made the 


lesirable. 
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PRODUCTION—SILAGE 


the farm will be regarded as part of the rationed 
feeding-stuffs except the produce of any 
increased acreages devoted to such crops since 
the war. Dried beet’ pulp supplied to growers 
of sugar beet under their contracts is also to 
be outside the ration. This concession favours, 
and rightly favours, the man who has taken 
steps to make his farm more self-supporting 
in feeding-stufts. 
* * * 

This is merely an outline of the scheme. 
The details and the innumerable calculations to 
fit the rationing scheme to each individual farm 
now have to be tackled by the war agricultural 
committees. They have appointed a feeding- 
stuffs officer in each county, and he will need 
a staff to make these calculations and deal 
with the many cases which need special treat- 
ment. A glance at the forms tells me that 
there will be some sore heads and frayed 
tempers before the job is done. It is essential 
that something should be left to the discretion 
of committees in dealing with individual cases 
if the scheme is to work smoothly without 
unnecessary irritation. Most of the informa- 
tion which the committees will need to work 
out the rations for individual farms can be 
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factory on paper, do not always work out happily 
on the farm, and this scheme is full of formule. 
* * * 

The Government’s decision about the 
expansion of home food production was given 
to the House of. Commons in matter-of-fact 
terms by Mr. Hudson. No doubt his statement 
was an agreed document, and he could not speak 
beyond his brief in public. Mr. Hudson was 
more expansive in his broadcast, and I hear he 
was outspoken to the Chairmen of the War 
Agricultural Executive Committees whom he 
met in London on the same day. Looking ahead 
.o the winter of 19 1 and 1942, it is vital to the 
nation that our fields should produce the 
maximum amount of food. The efforts of the 
committees must be redoubled and nothing 
must be left undone to stir a higher output 
from existing arable land as well as get more 
grassland ploughed for arable cropping. Far- 


mers want to help the nation to the utmost of 
their power, now that they know that increased 
production is needed urgently and that the 
smooth words of the Ministry of Food, telling 
the public that there will be plenty of everything 
from everywhere, are to be taken with a pinch 
The guarantee that fixed prices and 


of salt. 
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RECLAMATION OF WASTE WOODLAND AT ROTHAMSTED 


Some thirty-four acres of cleared woodland, to be converted to grass, needed cultivation preliminary to seeding. 


Tamworth pigs have been 


turned in, finding so much food in the undergrowth and roots that it was necessary to give them only a simple supplement of chat potatoes, 


small mangolds, and sugar-beet tops. 


huts are provided and a liberal allowance of straw (see left-hand illustration). 


With the rings removed from their noses, they are excellent diggers. 
Although the pigs had not long been in the particular area 


For warmth at night, wooden 


the picture shows how the ground round their huts is well on the way to being cleared 


better. There are so many infinite variations 
in British farming, even between farms in 
the same district, that it is almost impossible 
in practice to lay down any formula which will 
apply fairly to all farmers. The general basis 
can be settled as it has been in the scheme lately 
put forward by the Ministry of Agriculture. 
* * * 


It has been decided that rations will be 
based on the numbers of livestock on each 
holding and the average yield of milk from each 
herd. A supplementary ration will be allowed 
for high-yielding dairy herds and other special 
cases. But pig and poultry keepers will only 
be allowed one-third of the quantities of 
feeding-stuffs necessary to maintain on a full 
ration the numbers of pigs and poultry kept 
before the war. That is to say, if a poultry 
keeper had 1,800 laying birds in 1939, he will 
now be entitled to draw sufficient corn and 
mash to feed 600 birds. If he wants to keep 
more he must rely on increased arable cropping 
on his own farm, or on obtaining supplies of 
kitchen waste from a near-by town or camp. 
Bulky fodder crops such as hay, roots and also 
grazing will not be rationed. Each farmer is 
expected to produce enough of such crops for 
the maintenance part of the food requirements 
of his cattle and horses, and these bulky foods 
should suffice also to supply part of the milk 
and meat. The calculation of the rations will 
be so arranged that cereals and such pulse 
crops as beans and peas grown and used on 


drawn from the returns which farmers have 
already made, but there are some stock-keepers 
who do not make June 4th returns because 
they occupy less than an acre. Owners of stock 
who have not made an agricultural return 
should apply at once for registration with their 
agricultural executive committees, except small 
pig-keepers who are members of pig clubs 
and small poultry-keepers who are keeping 
hens on a domestic scale. With these excep- 
tions there are probably many thousands of 
small men who will need to register with their 
county committees to ensure a ration of feeding- 
stuffs when the scheme comes into operation. 
They should make their applications for 
registration now so that the committees have 
a complete list as soon as possible. Separate 
arrangements are being made by the Small 
Pig Keepers’ Council for small pig-keepers in 
England and Wales who are members of pig 
clubs registered with the Council, and some 
similar arrangements will be made for small 
poultry-keepers by the Domestic Poultry 
Keepers’ Council. The commercial producer 
as opposed to the back-yarder should register 
with the county committee. The idea at present 
is that the arrangements for the supply of meal 
under the Domestic Poultry Keepers’ Council 
will be limited to such small poultry-keepers 
as own not more than fifty birds. No doubt 
the Ministry’s scheme has been very carefully 
considered from all angles, but it bears the 
stamp of the Civil Servant. Formule, satis- 


assured markets will rule for at least one year 
after cessation of hostilities gives a sense of 
security to the farmer who is called upon now 
to change his system of farming and break up 
cherished grassland to grow more corn. He 
now knows that he will have some time to turn 
round when the war is over and that the 
Government will use the breathing-space to 
tackle the problems of post-war agriculture. 
It is something also to have the backing of 
all the major political parties for a declaration 
of the importance of a healthy and well balanced 


agriculture in the policy of the nation. No 
extravagant promises have been made. We 
do not want another Corn Production Act 


with its aftermath of- disappointed hopes. 
* * * 


Durham, like other counties, made more 
silage this year, but not so much as would have 
been welcome for winter feeding. A demeon- 
stration at the Houghall School of Agriculiure 
gave a good indication of the varied quality 
of the silage which was made. Nine silos of 
different types filled with various crops were 
opened and tested, and local farmers brought 
samples of their make to get expert advice 
from Mr. E. David, the lecturer on Animal 
Nutrition at Houghall. We have a lot to learn 
about silage-making, and if the results of the 
1940 campaign fall short of expectations we 
can learn for another year, when the grass may 
grow more luxuriantly. 
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“HELL FOR LEATHER” AND 
“BLOWING THE GAFF” 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
S1r,—In your issue of November 30th Major Jarvis 
asks for the origin of the expressions “ Hell for 
leather’ and ‘ Blowing the gaff.” 

According to Professor Ernest Weekley “‘ Hell 
for leather”’ is of comparatively modern origin. 
He dates it from about 1875, and suggests that it 
springs from an association or confusion of two 
ideas—‘“‘ all of a lather’’ and “ leather,’’ meaning 
skin as affected by riding. This explanation is 
quoted by Eric Partridge’s Dictionary of Slang. 
There is little doubt that the phrase was given wider 
currency by Kipling, who used it in both his 
stories and poems. The Oxford Dictionary, in 
fact, attributes its first recorded use to him, in 
the story ‘‘ Valley of the Shadow,” published in 
1889. 

‘Blowing the gaff’’ is more difficult. The 
best authorities appear to agree that it has nothing 
to do with the gaff used in fishing, and no connection 
with the spar of a ship. The Oxford Dictionary 
connects gaff with ‘“ gab,’ ’and traces its origin to 
an old English expression meaning blasphemous or 
ribald speech. Partridge notes that in the late 
eighteenth century the phrase was ‘* blow the gab,” 
and dates ‘“‘ blow the gaff’’ round about 1810. 

On the other hand, it is perhaps worth noting 
that gaffe, which is used by both French and English 
people to mean an indiscreet remark, is also French 
tor boat-hook.—M. G. 


A YOUNG MILKMAID 
TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 

I doubt if many little English girls of four 
and a half are expert milkers. But this one not 
only milks her cow every day but has done so 
for nearly a year. She is Laura Ridley, daughter 
of Lord and Lady Ridley, at whose home, Blagdon, 
Northumberland, this photograph was taken—not 
a very good one, I am afraid, but the cow-house is 
rather dark. Nevertheless, Laura’s skill, if not 
the picture, is good enough to be an inspiration 
to other little country boys and girls.—C. C. 


SIRk,- 


MERLINS’ 
rO THE EDITOR OF LIFE.” 
Sir,—Mr. E. J. Hosking, in his interesting article 
on the merlin in Country Lire for October 26th, 
writes that he was.under the impression that the 
jack merlin gave some prey to the hen when she 
left the nest. I have frequently seen the jack 
pass prey to the hen in the air. I have also seen 
him pass the kill in this manner to the fledged 
young; the first time the young bird failed to 
grasp it, but twice subsequently the fledgling 
bounded to the morsel. So far as I am aware, this 
passing of prey by old birds to the young has not 

previously been recorded. 


HABITS 


“COUNTRY 





CHARCOAL BURNING ON 


~~ 


A FOUR-YEAR-OLD 


‘Though merlins usually nest on the ground, 
in some districts they use old nests of raven, carrion 
crow or magpie for breeding. The text books 
say that they usually make no real nest, but I have 
on two occasions known nests to be constructed, 
once a subsidiary nest in an old ravens’ nest, and 
once a definite nest of fine heather bents on the 
ground.—E. W. HENpy. 

[It is certainly exceptional for the merlin to 
make a nest; it is usually contented with the bare 
ground or the ready-made nest of some other bird, 
but at times it shows more ambition. The latest 
edition of Witherby’s ‘‘ Handbook of British Birds ”’ 
says: ‘‘ in dunes a fairly neat nest is made of bents 
and marram grass in a hollow in the sand.’’ Refer- 
ring to moorland breeding, the Handbook says: 
‘** Generally eggs laid on ground in a scratching 
among heather or with apology for a nest in the 
shape of a few heather stalks, bits of moss, and 
lining of bents.”” In our experience the jack merlin 
does all the killing for the family up to a late stage, 
and usually passes his captures to the female in 
the air, but we have not seen the passing of prey 
to the young, nor can we find any record of it. 
Perhaps other correspondents will be able to say 
if the habit is a usual or an unusual one.—Ep.] 
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THE OLD PIT METHOD IN THE FOREST OF DEAN 


The Pile ready for earthing up preparatory to firing 
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MILKMAID 


CHARCOAL BURNING 

TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—You may like the following salient point: 
from a mass of the latest information I have re- 
ceived from the Department of Industrial Research 

(1) The lag over charcoal production has 
greatly been made up during 1940, and the position 
now is that the present supply is pretty near the 
demand. This being so, it is up to prospective 
producers to examine the situation very carefully 
before incurring expense in installing plant. 

(2) It is desirable, though not absolutely 
essential, to keep the different species of wood 
separate in charcoal making. In particular, hard 
woods, like any of the broad-leaf species, should 
in any case be kept separate from the soft woods— 
pines and spruce. 

(3) Experiments have proved that for charcoa 
making the order of preference with home-grown 
timber is beech, birch, hazel, hornbeam, maple, 
sycamore, oak, elm, white poplar, willow. The 
soft woods are as far as possible avoided. This 
order is not hard and fast—it depends somewhat 
on the local conditions influencing growth. 

(4) The only standard work on carbonisation 
is Bergstrom’s Handbook for Kolare, but unfortu- 
nately it is not available in English translation. 

(5) The three methods in use for producing 
charcoal are— 

(a) Pit burning—the traditional one, and still 
carried out in Kent and some parts of the 
Forest of Dean. It is good where a skilled 
man is available, but is becoming a lost art. 

(b) Retort system with external heating. This 
system is devised for the recovery of by- 
products. It is a very expensive affair and, 
as the site must be a fixed one, only suitable 
for an area of large supplies of wood. The 
refining process is difficult and expensive, 
and in the general way only a proposition 
for a big commercial enterprise. 

(c) The portable kiln method has proved success- 
ful. There are five approved makers of the 
kilns now, and the Department will supply 
a copy of the pattern they recommend in 
the form of three blue-print drawings for 
the sum of 7s. the set. They will be useful 
to any person contemplating installing a 
plant—e.g., your recent enquirer who wished 
to replace an old man using the pit method. 
The address is: Forest Products Research 
Laboratories, Princes Risborough, Ayles- 
bury, Bucks. 





(6) For general use the kiln is recommended ; 
but it will not pay to install unless there is an ade- 
quate supply of wood, and it is more economical 
to run a battery of six kilns, say, rather than one. 
But, of course, one could be fitted in with other 
estate work. The advantage of the kiln is: 

(a) Inexperienced labour can soon pick up the 

working. 

(6) Small amounts can be dealt with at any time. 
But the disadvantage of (4) is that, like any compara- 
tively expensive piece of apparatus, the cost per 
unit of production depends on the amount of use. 
Kilns left in the open woods are damaged by 
rust.—W. L. Jutyan, Lt.-Col. 
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D* BARNARDO'S HOMES 


_ Don’t let the war spoil the 
Children’s CHRISTMAS 


8,250 


Boys and Girls constantly 
~~ supported. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


\ j towards the maintenance of this 
~* NATIONAL WORK will be 
4 heartily welcomed. 











feeds one child for 10 days 
10/- at the CHRISTMAS 
SEASON. 














Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable 
“* Dr. Barnardo’s Homes,’’ should 
2 be sent to 273 Barnardo House, 
ees Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 














MANY OF THE FINEST | 
COUNTRY HOMES ARE LIT BY PRIVATE | 


LIGHTING SETS AND... 


Chloride 
BATTERIES 


Electric light goes a long way to brighten the whole house- 
hold in these trying times. To-day it costs surprisingly 
little, and is completely reliable—if you have a modern 
lighting set and Chloride Batteries. 

RENEWALS. The Chloride Company supply renewals | 
Suitable for all makes and types of battery. | 
For further details please write to : The Chloride Electrical Storage Co. Ltd., 

Exide Works, Clifton Junction, near Manchester. Tel.: Swinton 2011. 


London Office: Grosvenor Gardens House, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.z. 
Tel.: VICtoria 2299. 
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are you SURE 
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Pe )NEIDENCE 


is what you need ~ rely On 


Few and far between though 
perforce your journeys must 
be, you owe it to yourself 
and to other road users to 
make sure that your brake 
mechanism and brake linings 
are in perfect order. Ina 
world of rapidly changing 
values, one thing remains 
constant— the value of 
“ DON” Brake Linings. 


t 
BRAKE LININGS 


Any garage can quickly fix 
‘** DON ” and can adjust your 
brakes to give you perfect 
confidence and an_ instant 
and safe response to pressure 
on the brake pedal. «« DON” 
Brake Linings wear for a 
remarkably long time, they 
provide a smooth, velvety 
grip that ensures maximum 
mileage from tyres and 
transmission. 





ANOTHER S.& P. PRODUCT 


Equip your car with “ROKO” 
Luggage Straps — they last 
longer and cost less than 
leather—there are no prongs 
to tear, no holes to wear, no 
cracking,and they keep supple. 
Adjustable to a fraction of an 
inch—released in a moment. 
Obtainable from garages, 
service agents and accessory 
stores in many lengths and 
widths. Colours: black, brown 


and khaki. 


SMALL € PARKES 





LIMITED 
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LONDON OFFICE: 83 SOUTHWARK STREET, $.Eof 
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Jenners Christmas Catalogue is smaller than usual this year but there are more pages. I! is as full 
as ecer of presents for everyone at every sort of price, including pages of presents at fixed prices of 
5/-, 7/6, 10/6, and a guinea. Uo your Christmas shopping in comfort by the fireside; a posteard. 
will bring you this book free from Jenners, Princes Street, Edinburgh, Ltd. 
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ON AN AIR-RAID SHELTER 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
Sir,—Your readers may like to see this photograph 
of a roof-garden in Bermondsey. The roof in 


question is that of an air-raid shelter, and as the 
picture shows good use has been made of it for 
growing a crop of vegetables.—S. P. 5S. 





A ROOF-GARDEN ON A SHELTER 
A GREAT FEUDAL FAMILY 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Your note in The Estate Market (Septem- 
ber 21st) regarding the sale of Baddesley Clinton 
Hall, so long the seat of the family of Ferrers, is 
a reminder of the interesting question: who is 
the heir male of this ancient house ? That an heir 
male exists is highly probable, but the only available 
information on this point is in the recent editions 
of the Landed Gentry, and this information is 
forty-three years old. It is to be hoped that someone 
can supply the modern pedigree, as few, very few, 
of our great feudal families now remain in the 
male line, and in this case the male descendants 
would, but for the attainder of 1266, still be Earls 
of Derby, or Tutbury, under a creation of King 
Stephen in 1138. It is a matter of regret that a 
pedigree of this unique distinction should be lost 
practically in our own time.—PuiLip H. BLaKe, 
146, West 7oth Street, New York City. 


THE HURDLE-MAKER 
TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—Here is another fine old craftsman whose 
portrait you may like to publish. He is a hurdle- 
maker of the Vale of Pewsey, and works on a low 
bench in a little workshop. Several gadgets that 
he was using were of his own inventing, and it was 
easy to see in him a master of his trade.—M. W. 











A MASTER OF HIS TRADE 


LIGHTING FIRES BY ATTRITION OF 
STICKS 


TO THE EDITOR OF “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Str,—Few things are more interesting than to 
watch the Coast Veddah of Ceylon lighting a fire 
by the primitive method of rubbing two sticks 
together. Of course, in these days of lucifer safety- 
matches, which can be bought even in the remotest 
boutiques of the jungle interior, the art is a thing 
of the past, and the younger Veddahs, at any rate, 
have not had any practice in the time-worn habit. 
In fact, in the whole of the Veddah village of 
Kalkudah, where I was holidaying recently, I could 
find only a few of the older men who could success- 
fully perform the art. 

The other day I asked one of the bearded 
veterans to give me a demonstration in the long- 
dead art of fire-lighting by the friction of sticks, 
and though he smiled to show his disapproval of 
appearing old-fashioned, he nevertheless con- 
sented, as he did not want to lose the small ‘‘ con- 
sideration’’ with which I tempted him. His 
modus operandi was as follows. ‘Taking a dry 
“vinangu’”’ (Petrospermum suberifolium) _ stick 
and placing it on the ground horizontally, he sat 
down with legs crossed, and, with the help of a 
rusty old penknife, began to bore in the middle a 
round hole having a cone-shaped extension. Then 
he got hold of another vinangu stick of the 
same length and girth and, inserting one end of it 
vertically into the opening, twirled it briskly with 
the palms of his hands, applying a sort of downward 
pressure all the time, and holding the horizontal 
stick firmly in position with his feet. I noticed that 
sparks now fell on a piece of rag placed below the 
aperture, and, rolling it into the form of a cigarette, 
he blew.into it repeatedly, his bulging cheek ex- 
pressing his confidence. 

Smoke now emanated, and then, placing a dry 
coconut husk as tinder, he continued the blowing 
operations with great gusto. The result was a 
mild blaze, followed by the rag bursting into flames 
—with the husk adding fuel to the fire. The fire- 
lighter, who had not practised the art for a long 
time, now turned to me with a smile of triumph, 
and held out his hand for his baksheesh. 

The whole procedure lasted but a few minutes, 
but that is only in the skilled hands of the coast 
Veddahs. For our dark, swarthy hero challenged 
his onlookers to light the fire as he did, promising 
to offer the next seer-fish he caught at the near-by 
jetty as reward if the operation were performed in 
fifteen minutes. But very few dared to take up 
the challenge, and even those who attempted drew 
blank. So, swinging his cast-net on his back and 
bowing his salaam, he hurried away to the dilapi- 
dated old pier, there to continue his fishing-craft, 
at which he is a great adept. 

The next day I happened to stroll along the 
jungle road, and whom should I find ? Our bearded, 
fire-lighting veteran-hero being given his_half- 
yearly shave by a boy barber, with a blunt razor, 
on the side of the open but solitary road. I laughed 
till my sides ached !—S. V. O. SOMANADER, 
Batticaloa, Ceylon. 


CARRIER PIGEONS AND PEREGRINE 
FALCONS 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—A defect of the education of a carrier pigeon 
is that it has had no training in hawk evasion. 
Every wild pigeon which 
survives to maturity has 
had several escapes from 
the attacks of hawks, but 
a carrier pigeon, out ona 
long flight, and without 
previous experience of 
hawks, is an easy prey 
for a falcon. 

Peregrine falcons 
are no longer protected 
in certain areas. That 
is because the birds kill 
so many homing pigeons, 
and homing pigeons are 
trebly valuable in war- 
time, as they carry 
messages from baled-out 
airmen and in military 
emergencies of any kind. 
Bird-lovers need not 
fear that the peregrine 
falcon cannot hold its 
own against its human 
enemies, for the birds 
have defied the efforts 
of gamekeepers to ex- 
terminate them for a 
century past. The social 
habits of the peregrine 
safeguard it from ex- 
tinction, for there is a 
non-breeding reserve of 
individuals attached to 
each hereditary nesting 
place. When a keeper 
shoots a falcon from 
her eggs, he may 
find ‘that the eggs 
are looked after by 
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another female, and if it is the male falcon which 
loses his life, another male takes his place without 
delay. 

It is sure that a majority of carrier pigeons 
which fall victims to peregrine f falcons are young 
birds or inexperienced ones. A moment’s indecision 
at the attack of a falcon is fatal, and indecision in 
case of an unexpected danger is common in young, 
but uncommon in experienced, creatures. Training 
a carrier pigeon to avoid the stoops of a peregrine 
falcon is no impossibility, for, in fact, it has been 
done inadvertently when teaching young falcons 
to take pigeons. One part of the training of a 
peregrine falcon used to be to release a pigeon from 
a hamper for it to chase. Few pigeons were taken, 
and such birds as had made good their escapes 
could be regarded as trained birds. Having escaped 
once, they knew better what to do to avoid capture 
in future encounters with hawks. One old homing 
pigeon was sold twenty times by a gamekeeper to 
a falconer, and each time the fine old pigeon 
returned unharmed to his dovecote. That old 
pigeon’s fame was so well established that the 
gamekeeper agreed to a test of his powers against 
two splendid tiercels (male peregrine falcons), 
which are smaller and more agile than the females. 
The homer avoided the swift and oft-recurring 
stoops of the hawks all the way from the summit of 
a mountain to the keeper’s ‘dovecot, in entering 
which he just lost a few feathers from the last 
determined stoop of one of the tiercels —DuGALD 
MACINTYRE. 

[We fear that the viewpoints of those who have 
to care for valuable carrier pigeons and those who 
admire the truly magnificent peregrine can never 
be reconciled. We wish we could share our corre- 
spondent’s optimism that pigeons may be trained 
to evade peregrines, also that the killing off of 
peregrines does not really matter. We doubt the 
most experienced of pigeons escaping the lightning 
stoop of an old wild tiercel—a very different matter 
from avoiding the half-trained efforts of a falconer’s 
hawk—and we equally doubt the stock of non- 
breeding peregrines being sufficient to keep the 
eyries going in the face of steady persecution. 
But war is war, and the pigeons must be protected 
for the services they render.—Eb.] 
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THREE IRONS AND A PUTTER 


A golf commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


FEW WEEKS ago—to be precise, 
on November oth—I wrote an 
article in which I said that I had 
been playing a little golf with no 
more than half a dozen clubs and 
that there was much fun to be got out of this 
small bag. 'This aroused sympathetic chords 
in the heart of a correspondent who has written 
me an interesting letter. He goes far beyond 
me (I was largely driven to it by lack of caddies), 
and of his own free will uses only four clubs. 
He is not at all old, but it appears that about 
three years ago he had an illness, and when 
he was getting well he was told that he must 
not use a wooden club or take a full swing. 
Incidentally, it must be that the doctor thought 
the one necessarily involved the other, for 
otherwise I should have supposed an iron club 
the harder work of the two. At any rate, the 
patient was docile ; he put away his driver ; 
he cut down his swing and, in the old phrase, 
every day and in every way he got better and 
better and better. He is now perfectly well 
as a man, and as a yolfer he has never relapsed 
into his old ways, but uses four clubs : a No. 1 
iron, a No. 4, a mashie-niblick, and a putter. 
All of them, by the way, have hickory shafts. 
He instances two holes to show what he can 
do in the way of getting up in two “ under 
favourable conditions.”’ I will not name them, 
because this might be to break through what 
the dynamiter called his ‘“‘ anonymous infernal 
glory.” I can however, “ reveal” that they 
are holes on a famous course which most people 
are delighted to reach in two shots with a full 
bag of clubs. I make him my compliments 
with sincerity, with envy. I really do not 
believe his swing can be very short now—or 
perhaps it was too long before. 
Though he is so perfectly happy himself, 
I cannot help wasting a little sorrow on him 
in one respect. I do not think that any amount 
of accuracy or power or success could ever 


quite compensate for the loss of the sensual 
pleasure given by wooden clubs. An iron shot 
hit absolutely clean, ‘‘ like the shutting of a 
knife,” can give a great thrill, but it seems to 
me to lack the sweetness of wood. Of course, 
conventional feeling plays some part in the 
matter. I remember some years ago in the 
Mixed Foursomes at Worplesdon that Mr. 
Roger Wethered, having had trouble with his 
driver, resolutely gave it up and kept his tee 
shots out of the wood with a cleek or big iron. 
He is a very strong iron player, and the partner- 
ship no doubt prospered, but he only did it, 
I am sure, for his lady partner’s sake, and 
hated doing it. Again—and this is a really 
historic example—I saw Mr. Jerome Travers 
win the American Amateur Championship at 
Garden City in 1913, when taking an iron from 
the tee. It was an astonishing performance, 
and I would not say that Mr. Travers did not 
enjoy it, but it was noticeable that as soon as 
ever he got a perceptible lead he gallantly 
tried a wooden club from the tee. A desperate 
hook as a rule ensued, the lead vanished, and 
then back he went doggedly to his heavy iron. 
What I think he must really have enjoyed was 
the way in which he “‘ led up the garden path ” 
several of his adversaries. ‘The course is one 
of narrow fairways, and they, seeing the 
great man taking an iron, thought that this 
must be the way to play it. They thereby 
sacrificed their one advantage and their own 
hope of beating him. 

A noteworthy point about my correspon- 
dent’s armoury is that its big gun is a No. 1 
iron. Most people find this a club of devilish 
difficulty, so much so that they do without it, 
and their No. 2 comes next in gradation to 
their spoon. It is a very powerful weapon, 
but, except with a teed ball, emphatically not 
an easy one. I am just wondering whether his 
club really is a No. 1, as known to the modern 
numbered sets. He says he picked up all his 


clubs at different times and places, and the 
fact that they have hickory shafts makes me 
think that his No. 1 may be an old-fashioned 
driving iron, to my mind a much easier and 
pleasanter club to use. The fact that he calls 
his No. 4 by the alternative name of “‘ jigger ’ 
rather confirms this belief of mine. In my article 
I had indulged in a panegyric on No. 4 asa maid- 
of-all-work, and with this he cordially agrees, 
especially as regards its “‘ scuffling ”’ virtues. 
“Tf,” finally remarks my correspondent 
“the initial feeling of inferiority can be over- 
come and the amused expressions of one’s 
opponent and his caddie be disregarded, then 
the results will be gratifying and the facial 
expressions mentioned above speedily be 
changed to the other side of their faces.’ There 
is about those words an almost malign joy 
which I like. He has clearly had good fun in 
beating people cumbered about with woods 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. At the same time, I am 
sure that an “ inferiority complex ”’ would be 
apt to beset one on starting off at a long hole 
with an iron, perhaps before a crowd of waiting 
players. Caddies would naturally have strong 
trade union sentiments on the subject, since, 
if everybody went round with three irons and 
a putter, their occupation would be gone 
indeed. The general feeling on the subject is 
shown by a belief entertained by many southern 
golfers that it is actually forbidden to drive 
from the first tee at St. Andrews with an iron 
club. This is, of course, a myth, but it still 
persists. ‘To be sure, there is no tee in the 
world where there is less temptation to take 
an iron, for nowhere does a vaster, more 
inviting and less bunkerful expanse call on 
the player to let fly and damn the consequences. 
I should be sorry to see my correspondent 
take his battle-axe there, and indeed I cannot 
repress a secret hope that he will some day 
give himself another driver, or at least a 
brassey. Why not for a Christmas present ? 


THE CURTAIN FALLS ON FLAT-RACING 


THE PROBLEM OF THE THREE YEAR OLDS 


HE termination of a flat-racing season 

engenders feelings somewhat similar 

to those which the fall of the curtain 

causes at the end of a play. The end 

of the good play or the good season 
stimulates satisfaction ; those of the doubtful 
ones bring about an atmosphere, more than a 
feeling, of controversy which as often as not 
leads to interesting and instructive arguments, 
while the really bad one’s end is just 
disappointment, best thought of and then 
forgotten. It seems hardly necessary to specify 
to which particular category the 
flat-racing season of 1940, if such 
it can be called, belongs ; yet, for 
all its bits and pieces and its 
seemingly perpetual uncertainties, 
it has had its redeeming features, 
in that it has rendered it possible 
to classify, or partly classify, the 
best of the older horses, the three 
year olds and the youngsters, on 
merit. 

Taking these in the order 
mentioned, there is no gainsaying 
the marked superiority of Atout 
Maitre over and above any other 
colt or filly of his age. Bred in 
France and emanating, like the 
Derby winner Bois Roussel, from 
M. Volterra’s breeding establish- 
ment, he is a May-foaled son of 
the French Two Thousand 
Guineas winner Vatout, who was 
by Prince Chimay, an English- 


bred Chaucer horse who won 
the Jockey Club Stakes, the 
Windsor Stakes and other races 1 


of, in all, £6,673, before being of 4 
exported to France. On the other eae S: 
side of his lineage Atout Maitre, W. A. Rouch 


who belongs to the No. 4 Bruce 
Lowe family, comes from Royal 
Mistress, a Teddy mare who was 


THE 


out of Tout Paris a daughter of St. Frusquin, 
who was bred by Sir Tatton Sykes at Sledmere, 
was sold as a yearling to Lord Michelham for 
3,500gs. and, after two unsuccessful races as 
a two year old, was covered by Spearmint and 
sent to France. Very obviously there is little 


save his birthplace that is foreign about the 
horse, and when the time comes for him to 
enter into another sphere of equine activities, 
he will be a very welcome addition to the list 
of stallions, as he, like Bois Roussel and a 
few others, descends from St. Simon and so 





PONT L’EVEQUE 
THREE YEAR OLD OF 


BEST 


THE SEASON 


carries a tail-male line that has for long enough 
been badly in need of rejuvenation. 
Unfortunately, the problem of the three 
vear olds is not so easy of solution. Many 
good judges would make the Hyperion filly 
Godiva, who won the New One Thousand 
Guineas and the New Oaks and has since died, 
the best ; others would pin their faith to the 
French colt Djebel, who was successful in 
the New Two Thousand Guineas and whose 
whereabouts, like that of many other French 
horses—and, for that matter, owners—who 
were in France at the time of the 
invasion, is at present unknown ; 
but here the palm will be awarded 
to Mr. Fred Darling’s Derby- 
winning Frenchman, Pont 
l’Evéque. The objections to this 
choice can be answered before 
they are raised, and so lead to 
an economy in paper. Objectors 
will say, or rather would say, 


that Pont l’Evéque was well 
beaten by Stardust, who was 
subsequently disqualified, and 


Hippius in the Champion Stakes 
at Newmarket. Quite, but, even 
though it is sometimes a grave 
error to make excuses for beaten 
horses, it must be remembered 
that equines, like human beings, 
have their off-days; that Pont 
l’Evéque had had a_ searching 
preparation for the substitute St. 
Leger, which was made the more 
searching by the repeated post- 


ponements of this mile and 
three-quarters event; that the 
ten-furlong Champion Stakes 


‘ could be, at best, but a poor test 
Copyright for stamina however it was run, 
and became poorer than ever 
when it resolved itself, as it did, 
into a mile amble and a quarter- 
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mile sprint ideally suited to runners with 
possible limitations, but impossible for a 
colt whose stamina is his strong point and 
who needs a truly run race to _ illustrate 
it. There is just one further point. In the 
New Derby Pont l’Evéque finished an easy 
three lengths in front of ‘Turkhan, with 
Lighthouse II, a head farther off, third, Tant 
Mieux fourth, Hippius fifth, and Stardust sixth ; 
in the Yorkshire St. Leger, which was run for 
at Thirsk on the last day of the season and from 
which Pont l’Evéque, Lighthouse II and Tant 
Mieux were absentees, Turkhan won from 
Stardust and Hippius, so practically repeating 
the Derby form without the winner. Probably 
this has been stressed; just possibly it is 
justified, as Pont l’Evéque has now gone to the 
stud and with adequate patronage will do an 
immensity of good for the British thorough- 
bred. 

Like Atout Maitre, bred in France and 
with little else French about him, Pont |’Evéque 
is by the Grand Prix de Paris winner Barne- 
veldt, who was by The Winter King (Son-in- 


Law) from a mare called Black Domino, who 
was bred by the late General Sir Bruce Hamilton 
at his stud at Wendover, and was by the St. 
Leger winner Black Jester; on the other side 
of his ancestry he is out of Ponteba, a French- 
bred daughter of the French Derby winner 
Belfonds from the Chaucer mare Poet’s Star, 
she from Lady Cynosure, an own-sister by 
Cyllene to the Cambridgeshire winner Poly- 
melus from Maid Marian, a half-sister by 
Hampton to the famous mares Memoir and 
La Fléche. No better breeding is imaginable 
than this, and Mr. Fred Darling is giving 
breeders every opportunity of making use of 
his services, even in these troubled times, by 
putting him at, for a Derby winner, the purely 
nominal fee of 98sovs. and a guinea the groom. 
Incidentally, Turkhan and Stardust are also 
going to stud and the Aga Khan will have but 
Winterhalter to represent him on the racecourse 
next season. 

On to the youngsters. By his very ready 
win in the Back End Stakes at the final meeting 
at headquarters, Mr. J. A. Dewar’s gelding 
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Poise—wrongly described on the official card 
as a colt—clearly proved himself to be the 
best of his age and a further advertisement 
upon ability for his sire, Fair Trial, who has 
had an extraordinarily successful season with 
his first crop of runners. Bred at the Nation: | 
Stud, and costing Mr. Dewar but 610gs. as 
yearling, Poise rather belies an imaginati 
definition of his name, as he is a plain-heade 
slightly coarse-shouldered and very big-kne: 
gelding who made a distinct contrast wi 
Hyacinthus in the paddock. This half-br. 
chestnut, who has been leased by Mr. Bass 
for his racing career, is just too good-looki: 
to make a racehorse, and walks and acts wii 
all the mannerisms of a stallion, which for 
two year old embarking on his racing care 
is far from being a recommendation. Pity 
is that these two, who are about the best 
their age, cannot—and certainly Hyacinth 
does not—appeal as classic contenders, but the 
are others who will worthily fill their plac 
and will be dealt with in a later article. 
ROYSTON. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


FARMS THE FIRST FAVOURITES 


HEREVER 


auctions of 


farms take 
place the 
same eager 


competition is seen, not 
only from the tenants and 
other farmers on the spot, 
but from men who have 
done well elsewhere and 
can see a prospect of doing 
even better in a different 
type of holding. Dairy 
farms, and still more first- 
rate arable, are sought for, 
not on terms of deferred 
paymert or similar facili- 
ties, but on the outright 
** cash on the nail’’ system 
incidental to sale under the 
hammer. 

Notwithstanding such 
spirited rivalry, there are 
still large acreages, with 
excellent houses and build- 
ings, in the market, and 
the vendors are willing to 
do a variety of things to 
contribute towards a sale, 
yet the holdings seem to hang fire. The explanation 
doubtless lies in the fact that the farms are in 
coastal areas or other districts that are especially 
liable to enemy action. Not merely does the 
danger to life in such areas prove a deterrent, 
the farmer and his men being as well able to 
stand up to that as are townspeople, but livestock 
suffers from the daily and nightly alarms and the 
disturbance caused by attack and defence. Apart, 
however, from these risks, there is an impediment 
that hampers free dealing in property in such areas, 
namely, the extreme difficulty of travelling to and 
in them for the purpose of inspecting and valuing 
possible purchases. But for these and other 
adverse influences, certain holdings now in the 
market would not remain there long. It may be 
argued that these handicaps are temporary, but 
while they last they are substantial and nobody can 
say just how long they will last. The same con- 
siderations have practically paralysed the market 
for urban freeholds and leaseholds, and any enquiry 
for tenancies in places that were normally the 
centres of great activity. 


£124,000 WORTH OF FARMS 


HE special importance of the Cirencester 
country, even in that famous farming county, 
Gloucestershire, was recognised in a_ notable 
manner in 1845, when the Royal Agricultural 
College was built on the outskirts of the town, 
and to-day there is a strong presumption in favour 
of any land thereabouts. So keen is the enquiry 
for farms that it is seldom necessary to hold auc- 
tions, and, if any are announced, they are often 
forestalled by good private offers. A noteworthy 
series of private sales has just been added to the 
list, already long this year, by Messrs. Jackson 
Stops and Staff. The firm has, in the last week 
or two, disposed of Shawswell Farm, Rendcomb, 
530 acres; Upper Broad Leaze Farm, Cricklade, 
72 acres; Eysey Manor, Cricklade, and 670 acres ; 
Hullasey Farm, Kemble, and 455 acres (in con- 
junction with Messrs. Bruton Knowles and Co.) ; 
Westfield Farm, Notgrove, 330 acres (in conjunction 
with Messrs. Franklin and Jones) ; Warren Farm, 
Knockdown, 89 acres ; Cotswold Park, Cirencester, 





BRANDSBY, YORKSHIRE 


MILL HILL, 


312 acres ; Chelworth Manor, Crudwell, 570 acres ; 
Park Farm, Oaksey, 312 acres; New Barn Farm, 
Northleach, 270 acres ; Butlers Farm, Colesborne, 
202 acres; as well as The Farm, Shurdington, 
112 acres: in all, 5,300 acres, the sums involved 
amounting to £124,000. 

In another excellent agricultural locality, a 
leading firm has negotiated the transfer of over 
eight square miles of farms, but at the moment 
details are withheld, pending the drafting of an 
announcement by the parties. 

A sale for £26,500, at Peterborough, by Messrs. 
Elsworthy and Grounds, was of Corner Farm and 
Pigeons Off Farm, Thorney freeholds of 346 
acres. 


INNS UP THE RIVER 


HE student of old inn signs would have found 
much to interest him in the particulars of 
sale of the Oxfordshire and Berkshire brewery and 
tied houses, held at Reading a few days ago, by 
Messrs. Haslam and Son. There were The Rose 
and Crown, and The Cannon, at Henley-on- 
Thames, which realised respectively £600 and £400, 
small money compared with that paid for another 
Henley house, The Red Cow, £2,300. The Angel, 
at Remenham, made £2,400 ; and The Wheatsheaf, 
on Hagbourne Downs, £6,000. The Welcome, 
merely having an _ off-licence for the sale of 
beer, at Benson, went for £320. All these and 
the other licensed premises are freehold. The 
principal lot consisted of Goring Brewery, Goring- 
on-Thames, and twenty-two neighbouring freehold 
properties, and it changed hands for £29,500. 

At Mold, Mr. J. Bradburne Price accepted a 
bid of £1,825 for Rhos Farm, Llanferres, a Denbigh- 
shire freehold of just over 33 acres. 

Wollaston Hall, near Wellingborough, with 
the park of 44 acres, is to be used as offices. The 
vendor, Mr. H. A. Hall, was represented by Messrs. 
Jackson Stops and Staff, the joint agent in the 
transaction being Mr. J. C. J. Legge. The Curzon 
Street firm reports a lively business through its 
Cirencester office in regard to residential property 
of an average of two acres, among sales in the last 
day or two having been those of Whitegates, Ched- 


worth, a somewhat larg 
acreage, and The Yew 
Lechlade, and Holmden 
at Fairford. 


LONDON HOTEL 
FURNITURE 


EARLY 2,000 lots 

came under the ham 
mer of Messrs. Knighi 
Frank and Rutley whe 
the contents of The Hote! 
Seymour and The Hote! 
Quebec, near the Marble 
Arch, were dispersed this 
week. An _ idea of the 
multiplicity of furniture 
and equipment needed to 
run such_ establishments 
can be gained from a 
perusal of the catalogues. 
Nearly half a mile of car- 
pet, 800 chairs, 180 bed- 
steads, as well as 1,000 or 
more sheets and blankets, 
were among the items, and 
the daily handling of so 
large a business as _ that 
in these adjoining hotels necesitsated also a con- 
siderable clerical establishment. As it was, how- 
ever, a very satisfactory sale resulted. 


ON THE HOWARDIAN HILLS 


ILL Hill, Brandsby, offered with 16 acres 

for sale, or to be let furnished, by Messrs. 
Wilson, is an early work of Detmar Blow, later 
extended and altered by Mr. Alfred Powell, 
F.R.L.B.A. It is a long, low, stone-built, pantiled 
house with lovely gardens, on a glorious site look- 
ing over the vale of York from a sheltered corner in 
the Howardian Hills. With four reception rooms, 
including a lofty lounge, twelve bed and dressing 
rooms with wash basins, three bathrooms, electricity 
and heating, it combines modern family comfort 
with many qualities ideal for a country home. 


FLUCTUATING PRICE OF LAND 


RICES of Romney Marsh land have fluctuated 
a great deal in the last seventy-five years, 
and Mr. Alfred J. Burrows has extracted some 
comparative figures frorn the records of his Ashford 
office (Messrs. Alfred J. Burrows, Clements, Winch 
and Sons), showing sales in or about the year: 
1860 to 1875. For instance, 35 acres of arable in 
Snave, sold for £3,500 in 1877, fetched only £75¢ 
at its resale in 1935 ; 100 acres in Ivychurch, sold 
in 1885 for £7,100, was resold in 1907 for £2,400. 
Unquestionably the level of fifty or sixty years 
ago has not been maintained since. Probably 
until the shadow of war began to loom across the 
land, the best-placed of owners were those whos 
property was suitable for the sites of bungalows 
and summer settlements on the seaward side. 
Most of the Marsh is permanent pasture, with 
about twelve square miles of the roughest of 
rough beach grazings,- and about 6,000 acres of 
arable. The fattening quality of Romney Mars! 
differs in the most inexplicable manner from field 
to field, but much depends on the depth of the 
alluvial beds. For fully half a century Romney 
Marsh sheep have been in keen demand for export 
to all parts of the world. As much as 1,000 guineas 
was paid for a yearling ram in 1918, and that animal 
was resold for £1,600 in the Argentine. ARBITER. 
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SOLUTION to No. 566 


The winner of this crossword, the clues of which appeared 
30th, will be announced next week, 
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CROSSWORD 


A prize of books to 
the value of 2 guineas, 
drawn from those pub- 
lished by Country LIFE, 
will be awarded for the 
first correct solution to 
this puzzle opened in this 
office. Solutions should be 
addressed (in a closed 
envelope) “ Crossword 
No. 567, Country LIFE, 
2-10, ‘Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2,” and must reach 
this office not later than the 
first post on the 
morning of Friday, 
December 13th, 1940, 


The winner of Crossword No. 565 is 
Mrs. M. Morland, 


Little Pitfold, 


ACROSS. 


1. Across the Pacific in Johnson’s 
phrase (four words, 4, 5, 2, 4) 

». Would blast be the key to this 
plumbing problem ? (7) 

o. Moorland (7) 

1. How things are apt to go in the 
night just now (4) 

12 and 13. Its centenary could only be 
celebrated in retrospect this year 
(two words, 5, 4) 

16. This process appears to be new in 
real surroundings (7) 

17. A cat needs water in a building 
across the Channel (7) 

18. Breaks when the standard is the 
object (7) 

21. A confession of error (7) 

23 and 24. Where you would expect a 
judge of eminence to preside (two 
words, 4, 5) 

25. God’s is outside the church (4) 

28. Anything but straightforward (7) 

29. Re Diana, she has changed her 
name (7) 

30. Martinets, perhaps (15). 


Hindhead. 


DOWN. 


I. 


19. 
20. 
a * 
22. 


26. 
a7: 


. Necessary to 2 and 


It gives a point to Yorkshire (two 


words, I1, 4) 


“‘A ransom ”’ (anagr.) (7) 


. Not the same as a cut from the 


joint (4) 


. Schoolboy pens are all too apt to 


take advice from it (7) 
Calendar (7) 


start with (4) 


. Put in with the letter (7) 
. The aim of camouflage (15) 


and 15. 
ballet (two words, 5, 5) 


1 and 9, for instance (7) 
A Cato-like bearing (7) 
(anagr.) (7) 


“* Such a rural Queen 
All —— hath not seen.”’ 


Repaint ”’ 


—Multon (7) 


A case for surgical instruments (4) 


Resting place for the dead (4) 


not only to 


The Dictator’s notion of a 
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IDEAS and INNOVATIONS 


WOOL IS THE SMARTEST 
WEAR 


By ISABEL CRAMPTON 


FEW weeks ago I wrote enthusiastically 

about an exhibition of socks, stockings, 

gloves, sweaters, and so forth—in fact, of 

everything in wool—where I had seen some 

really interesting new ideas and some very 
attractive ways of carrying a colour right through an 
outfit. I am now able to print some photographs that 
show these new ideas. At the top of the page the 
model is Wearing smart short socks and gloves with 
sweater to match: they are all in a fine scarlet wool 
and are worn with a tweed suit with excellent effect. 
The figure at the bottom of the page—whose very 
smart suit, by the bye, comes again from Jaeger’s— 
is wearing stockings which can be bought at Harrods 
in all sorts of lovely colours. They are in a lacey 
stitch, and so light that even the people—how I 
sympathise with them !—who don’t like very woolly 
clothes will be happy in them. The ribbed stockings 
shown on the right at the bottom are in scarlet, like 
the jersey worn with the very well cut divided skirt, 
and are a most practical suggestion for cold weather, 
travelling, or sport. 

* * * 

There are plenty of good ideas in the beautiful 
“Christmas Book 1940’ produced by Messrs. 
Marshall and Snelgrove (Oxford Street, W.1). This is intended to 
act as a shop window for customers who must do their shopping by 
post, and is, I think, quite the largest and most sumptuous catalogue 
of the season. Among the novel suggestions for Christmas presents 
a torch umbrella, whose handle can be switched on to guide its owner 
through the black-out, «nd a charming fur hood which may be had in 
moleskin or black or brown coney, particularly caught my eye. To turn 
to the clothes shown, a present that older people will very much 
appreciate in these days of strict economy with regard to heating is a 
satin petticoat, padded so skilfully that it is not only light but not at 
all bulky and beautifully warm. 

* * * 

Shopping early for Christmas offers even more than the usual 
rewards this year, as Harrods (Knightsbridge, 5.W.1) point out in 
the current Harrods News. They have huge stocks, and are following 
the general rule of selling them till exhausted at their original prices 
without the addition of purchase tax. Many of the suggestions 
illustrated for Christmas presents are very practical and many inex- 
pensive. Some very good pages of games and toys are well worth 
looking at from the Christmas present point of view. 

Another shop which produces its own periodical catalogue is 
Messrs. Gorringe’s (Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1). The most 
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SCARLET GLOVES, SWEATER AND SOCKS, WORN WITH STONE-COLOURED 


STOCKINGS. (Jaeger) 
recent issue shows two or three very good ideas—a padded lining with 
sleeves, which, worn under a coat, will make it as warm as fur; a 
knitwear Princess petticoat, and very good dressing-gowns. The fur 
coats and some extremely pretty frocks are very attractive. 

* * * 


Talking of Christmas shopping, I was quite delighted the other 
day, while foraging for Christmas cards, to come upon a set designed 
by Messrs. Raphael Tuck, the sole decoration on which was a bold, 
well printed rendering in colour of the badge of a regiment, the Navy 
badge, or that of the Marines. Those of the Canadians, New Zealanders 
and Australians were there, and I noticed those of the A.F.S. and the 
A.T.S. too, besides the British Army badge. ‘They were so well printed 
and plain, with a sensible greeting—not one of those effusive things 
which make a card impossible for half one’s friends—that I was very 
glad to acquire a big batch of them. A lovely large calendar, “‘ June 
in December,”’ with a charming 1870 lady picking holly, came from the 
same publishers. 


< 


RIBBED WOOL OVER-STOCKINGS FOR OUTDOOR 
WEAR IN COLD WEATHER. (Fortnum and Mason) 





(Left) 


(Above) LIGHT WOOLLEN STOCKINGS IN A LACE-LIKE STITCH 
AND LOVELY COLOURS. (Harrods) 
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xMAS FABER Books 





Winston Churchill 


By ROBERT SENCOURT. ‘ Full and 
interesting. Few statesmen have ever 
been such rewarding subject.’—Times Lit. 
Supp. 8/6 


The Long Week End 


ROBERT GRAVES & ALAN HODGE. 
This superbly readable book is the story 
of how the British people behaved, felt, 
thought, dressed, played and worked 
during the whole strange epoch of 
1918-1931. 12/6 


Laughter Parade 
ANTHONY ARMSTRONG (¢ A.A.’) has 
chosen the cream of the humorous writings 
of English and American authors, some 
from the New Yorker. 8/6 


Old Possum’s Book 
of Practical Cats 


T. S. ELIOT. NICOLAS BENTLEY 
drew the pictures. 7/6 


War for World Power 


By ‘STRATEGICUS.’ ‘ An admirable 
narrative and discussion of the military 
events of the past year.’"——Spectator. 10/6 


The Testament 
of Immortality 


‘Would be a source of comfort to many, 
in face of whose grief the merest friendly 
words would seem an intrusion.’—lJrish 
Times. Preface by T.S. ELIOT. 8/6 


Best Flying Stories 
A superb collection of the most excitng 
and interesting stories of flying. 38/6 
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in the shelter 
PREVENTS 
COLDS «& ‘FLU 


T is doubly important to keep 
free from colds, which sap 
vitality and open the way to 
serious illnesses. Other people’s 
colds, especially in shelters, cine- 
mas and public places, must be 
avoided and easily the most 
pleasant means of protection is 


provided by Vapex, your Home 
Guard against colds and ’flu. 





24, Russell Square, London, W.C.1 








Relieves headache 


and stuffiness 

A drop on every handkerchief is 
a simple enough precaution, but 
you will find it wonderfully com- 
forting when you have to spend 
time in stuffy ill-ventilated shel- 
ters. Inhale Vapex deeply and 
often—and the most ‘fuggy’ at- 
mosphere becomes breathable 
and bearable. The penetrating 
vapour keeps the head clear and 
refreshes the whole respiratory 
system. 

N.B. A drop of Vapex on the 


end of your pillow gives comfort 
and protection while you sleep. 
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Now, as always, 


the best 
value on the 


() Send a 
G eeung 


appropriate to the times 





Ask your Stationer to show you 
TUCK’S CHRISTMAS CARDS 
AND CALENDARS 


Specially designed for times like these 


RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LTD 
Raphael House, Moorfields, London, E.C.2. 


=| “COUNTRY LIFE” 
Horticultural Catalogue Guide 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING 










From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 


including Purchase Tax 











THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
V.207 


THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS — 
























































ge G Gardens Designed: 
tae Shennan . and Constructed. 
CHISLEHURST Sherwood Cup. 
KENT. Chelsea Show, 1927. 
oo The ‘largest makers Miss Smallwood’s Society for the Assistance of Ladies 
SYSTON, _ Ps an ae in Reduced Circumstances 
FOR LEICESTER. enamel Under Royal Patronage 
SEEDS AND BULBS Christmas ... 
Do please remember our three hundred poor ladies this CHRISTMAS IN 
De Reszke W. J. UNWIN, LTD., Flower and Vegetable WAR-TIME. Will you help us to turn sadness into gladness by sending a 
Seedsmen, Seeds for present GIFT OF MONEY TOWARDS EXTRA COMFORTS, COALS and FOOD? 
IN D ESTON, sowing. Many of our poor ladies are SICK and ELDERLY, and are SUFFERING 
CAMBS. GREAT HARDSHIPS during these dark and dangerous days. Every 
Cork-tipped as donat’on is gratefully received. Please make cheques payable to— 
well as Plain R. H. BATH, LTD Miss SMALLWOOD'S SOCIETY, LANCASTER HOUSE, MALVERN. 
oe * Seeds and 
s neneeainiiae _sialman Farms,  Giadioli. 
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. COUNTRY LIFE” HOTEL REGISTER 





LONDON 
ALMOND’S HOTEL. 
Clifiord Street, W.1. 
BAILEY’S HOTEL. 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
BASIL STREET HOTEL. 
Knightsbridge, S.W. 
BERKELEY HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
BROWN’'S HOTEL. 
Dover Street, W.1. 
CADOGAN HOTEL. 
Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
CARLTON HOTEL. 

Pall Mall, S.W.1. 

CAVENDISH HOTEL. 

Jermyn Street, W.1. 
CLARIDGE’S HOTEL. 

Brook Street, W.1. 
CONNAUGHT HOTEL. 

Carlos Place, W.1. 
DORCHESTER HOTEL. 

Park Lane, W.1. 

GORING HOTEL. 

Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 

GT. WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL. 
Paddington. 

GROSVENOR HOTEL. 
Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 
GROSVENOR HOUSE. 

Park Lane, W.1. 


HOWARD HOTEL. : 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C.2. 


LANGHAM HO 
Portland Place, W.1. 
PARK LANE HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 


PICCADILLY HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 


RITZ HOTEL. 
Piccadilly, W.1. 
SAVOY HOTEL. 
Strand, W.C.2. 


SOUTH KENSINGTON ———. 
South Kensington, S.W.7 
WALDORF HOTEL. 

Aldwych, W.C.2. 
WASHINGTON HOTEL. 

Curzon Street, W.1. 


WILTON HOTEL. 
Victoria, S.W.1 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


BEDFORD. 
Swan Hore. 


BLETSOE 


Tue Fatcon Inv. 


EATON SOCON. 


Ye O_pe Waite Horse. 


BERKSHIRE 
ABINGDON. 


CROWN AND THISTLE HOTEL. 


Berystepve Hore. 


! 
Cornwall —continued. 

ST. IVES. 

TREGENNA CasTLE Hore. 
ST. MAWES. 
SHIP AND CASTLI 


TINTAGEL. 


KinG Artruur’s CASTLE HOTEL, 


Horet, 


CUMBERLAND 
CARLISLE 


CROWN AND Mitre Hore. 
GLENRIDDING, PENRITH. 
ULiswater Hore-. 
KESWICK (English Lakes). 
Royat Oak Hore. 


LOWESWATER. 


ScaLe Hitt Hore. 


DEVONSHIRE 
BANTHAM (near Kingsbridge.) 


Tur Stoop INN 


BARNSTAPLE. 

IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
BELSTONE (DARTMOOR). 
CHERRY TREES. 

BIGBURY BAY. 

BurGH IsLanp HoTeL. 
BOVEY TRACEY. 
Burxuem Gceest House, 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. 
ROSEMULLION HOTEL. 
CULLOMPTON. 
CuLLompton Hore. 
DARTMOUTH. 

Ravceicgu Hore. 

Srrete, Manox House Hore, 


TER. 
RouGemonr Hore. 


HARTLAND. 

Quay Hore. 

HAYTOR, NEWTON ABBOT. 
Moortanp Hore, 
PINCHAFORD FARM. 

HORNS CROSS (N. DEVON). 
Hoops Inn. 

KINGSWEAR (S. DEVON). 
RIVERSEA Private HOTEL. 
Phone 32 Kingswear. 


Lee “Bay Hore. 


THE ARUNDELL ARMS. 
LYNTON. 
Royat CastLe Hore. 
MODBURY (S. DEVON). 
Mopsury InN Hore, 
NORTH BOVEY 

(near Moretonhampstead). 
Manor House Hore. 
NORTHAM—Westward Ho! 
CLEVELANDS Hore... 
PAIGNTON. 
Repceurre Hore. 
SEATON (S. DEVON). 
CHATEAU TRIANON, 
SHALDON (near Teignmouth). 
Tue Rounp House Horev. 
SIDMOUTH. 


FortTFIELD HOTEL, 


KNowLe Hore, Ltp. 

Victoria Hore.. 

Cepar SHAvE Hore. 

TORQUAY. 

Dean-Priok Hore, St. Marks 
Road. 


GrRanp Hore. 


BRAY-ON-THAMES. ImpeRIAL Hote. 

Tue Hinv’s Heap Hore. Livermeap Hovse Horer, 
Patace Hore. 

READING. a Torspay Horets, Lrp., TorBay 

Georce Hore.. nam. 

G. WOOLACOMBE BAY(N.DEVON). 
Wuite Hart Hotet. WootacomsBe Bay Hore. 
WINDSOR. YELVERTON. 

Tue “ Wuite Hart,” Wixvsor Moortanno Links Hore. 

Lrp. 

DORSETSHIRE 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE CHARMOUTH. 
CAMBRIDGE. HAFTESBURY. 
University Arms Hore. Coomse House Hore. 
SFORD. SHERBORNE. 
Rep Lion Hore. Dicsy Hore. 
AY 
Kxoitt House Hore. 
CHESHIRE DURHAM 
CHESTER. 

— _— D AM. 

GROSVENOR Horet, Eastgate Roate Coneey Wate. 

Street. 

HOYLAKE. 


Royat Hore. 


CORNWALL 
BUDE. 


Tue Grenvitte Horet (Bupe) 
Lrp. 

FALMOUTH. 

Fatmoutn Hore. 


HELFORD PASSAGE 


(near Falmouth). 


Tue Ferry Boat Inn. 


ILPERRO, LOOE. 
Novcuts & Crosses Inn. 


ESSEX 
FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
Beacu Hore. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
GLOUCESTER. 


New County Hore, Southgate 
Street. 


Roya Hor Pore Hore. 


HAMPSHIRE 
BROCKENHURST. 


Forest Park Horet. 


Hampshire—continued. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

BrankKsome Tower Hore. 

CaNFoRD Cuirrs Hore, 

CaRLToNn HOTEL, 

Granp Hore. 

Hicuciirre Hore, 

Novrotk HorTe.. 

Tue Wuime HerMItTaGe 
Front). 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks). 

Tue Haven Hore . 

LIPHOOK. 

Royat Ancnor Hore. 

LYNDHURST. 

Crown Hore . 

NEW MILTON. 

GRAND MARINE HoreL, 
BARTON-ON-SEA. 

ODIHAM. 

GeEorRGE HOorTe.. 

SOUTHSEA. 


SANDRINGHAM HOTEL. 


STONEY CROSS 


(Pier 


(near Lyndhurst). {© 


Compton Arms Hore. 
WINCHESTE 


Roya Hore -. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
HE. 


REFORD. 
Hoe Pore Hore. 
ROSS-ON-WYE (near). 
Mount Craic Hotet, 
ROSS-ON-WYE 


Roya. Horec,. 


HERTFORDSHIRE 
BUSHEY 


Busuey Hatt Hore. 
LITTLE GADDESDEN. 
BRIDGWATER Arms HOTEL. 
ROYSTON. 

BANYERS Horet. 
WELWYN GARDEN CITY. 


Guessen’s Court Hore, 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
HUNTINGDON. 


os avn Horte.. 
ST. 


oben Lion Hote. 


ISLE OF WIGHT 
SHANKLIN. 


SHANKLIN Towers Hore.. 


KENT 
DOVER (St. Margaret’s Bay), 
THe GRANVILLE HOTEL. 
FOLKESTONE. 


BuRLINGTON HOTEL. 


HYTHE. 
Tue Hore. IMPERIAL. 
IGHTHAM. 

Town Houser. 
SEVENOAKS, RIVERHEAD. 


Tne Amuerst Arms Hore. 
E WELLS. 


WELLINGTON HOTEL. 
WESTE 
Kinc’s Arms HOTEL. 


LANCASHIRE 
SOUTHPORT. 


Victoria Hote. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. 


Granp Hore. 


LINCOLNSHIRE 
G 


AM. 
ANGEL AND Royat Hore . 
GeorGe Hore. 
HOLBEACH. 
CuHeguers Hore, 


COLN. 
Wuite Hart Hore. 


ST. 5 
GrorGE HOTEL. 


MONMOUTH 


GIBBY. 
Court BLEDpDyYN. 


NORFOLK 
BLAKENEY. 
BLAKENEY HOTEL. 
CRO) 


Granv Hote. 


Le STRANGE Arms Gor Links 
Hore. 
Gotpven Lion Hore. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


THERINGHAY. 
Manor Farm Country Hore, 
KETTERING 


GEORGE Hore. 
PETERBOROUGH. 
ANGEL HOTEL. 
Butt Hore. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


. RETFORD. 
BaRNBY Moor. Ye Ope Bet! 


Hore. 


OXFORDSHIRE 


}MINSTER LOVELL. 


THE O_p Swan. 


XFORD. 
RANDOLPH HOTEL. 


SHROPSHIRE 
CHURCH STRETTON. 


Tue Hore . 


SOMERSET 
RD, MINEHEAD. 
Hotnicote House Hore. 


LANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL. 
Lanspown Hote, 
BrockHam Enp. 


}EXFORD (near Minehead). 


‘CROWN — 

HOLFO: 

y mentee "Park Horer (closed 
during the war). 


Bracu Hote. 
Hote, METROPOLE, 
TAUNTON. 

Cas1Le HOTEL. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


ECCLESHALL (near). 
BisHors OrFLeyY MANoR, 
House. 


Guest 


UTTO: \. 
Wuite Hart Hore. 


SUFFOLK 


ALDEBURGH-ON-SEA. 
Wuire Lion Hore, 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


ANGEL HOTEL. 
B 


MILLS 
(near Bury St. Edmunds). 
Tue Butt Inn. 
FELIX: 


Granp HOore.. 


SURREY 
CHURT (near Farnham.) 


FrRENSHAM Ponp HOTEL. 
GODALMING. 

Tue Lake Hote. 
GUTLDFORD (near). 

New ianps Corytk Hore . 
HASLEMERE. 

GEORGIAN HOTEL. 
KINGSWOOD (WARREN). 
Kincswoop Park Guest Houser. 
PEASLAKE (near Guildford), 
Hurtwoop Hore. 


TEAD. 
Setspon ParK HOTEL. 
WEYBRIDGE. 


OaTLanps Park Hore. 


DON. 
SoutHpown Hatt Hore. 


SUSSEX 


| BRIGHTON. 


NorFo_k HOoreL. 

Otp Sure Hore. 
BRIGHTON (SALTDEAN). 
Ocean Hore. 
CROSS-IN-HAND. 
PossINGWORTH Hore, 
CROWBOROUGH. 

Crest Hotet. Tel. 394. 
Tue Beacon Hore. 
ALEXANDRA Hore. 
BuRLINGTON Hore. 
Park Gates Hore. 


GS. 
Qveen’s Hore. 


Sussex—continued. 

HOVE. 

New Imperrat Hore. 
Prince’s Hore. 

Duprey Hore. 

KIRDFORD, BILLINGSHURST. 


Fiturams (Guest House.) 


LEWES. 

Wuite Hart Hote . 
PETWORTH. 

Swan Hore. 
ROTTINGDEAN. 
Tupor CLosr Hore. 


ST. LEONARDS. 
Royat Victoria HOTEL. 
Sussex Hore. 


WYCH CROSS (Forest Row). 


lHe Roesuck HOTEL. 


WARWICKSHIRE 
BIRMINGHAM. 


New Granp Hore. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


lure Witttam anp Mary Hore. 


WESTMORLAND 


AMBLESIDE. 
THe Qveen's Hore. 


GRASMERE. 


Prince oF Wares Lake Hore... 


WINDERMERE. 
LANGDALE CHaAseE HOTEL. 
Rice's Crown Hore. 


WILTSHIRE 


EAST EVERLEIGH, 
MARLBOROUGH. 

Tue Crown Hore. 

SALISBURY. 

O_p GrEorGE HOTEL. 

County Hore, 


WORCESTERSHIRE 
BROADWAY. 
Dormy Guest Hovusre. 
(Broadway Golf Club.) 
Tue Lycon Arms. 


DROITWICH SPA. 


Raven Horev. 


YORKSHIRE 


BOROUGHBRIDGE. 
TurRee Arrows Hore. 


CATTERICK BRIDGE. 

Tue BrivGe House Horet. 
ILKELEY. 

Tue Mipp.Leton Hore.. 
SCARBOROUGH. 

Royat Hore. 


SOUTH STAINLEY 


(near Harrogate ). 


Rep Lion Inn. 
YORK. 


Younc’s Hortet, 
GATE. 


IRELAND (EIRE) 


ENNISTYMON (Co. CLARE). 
FALLS Hore.. 

LOUGH ARROW (Cos. SLIGO). 
HottysBrook House Hore. 
LUCAN (Co. DUBLIN). 

Spa Hore.. 

WATERVILLE (Co. KERRY). 
Bay View Hore. 

Butter Arms Hore. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
BANGOR (Co. DOWN). 
Roya. Hore. 


BELFAST. 


GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL. 


| PORTRUSH. 


SEABANK HOTEL. 


Hicu Peter- 





SCOTLAND 
ARGYLLSHIRE 


| CurtFart Hore. 


LOCH AWE. 
Locn Awr Horet. 


| TOBERMORY (Isle of Mull). 


| WzsTerN Istes Hore. 


Scotland—continued. 


FIFESHIRE 
ST. ANDREWS. 


Tue Grann Hore. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE 
CARRBRIDGE. 


CARRBRIDGE Horet. 


Ss. 
CALEDONIAN HOTEL, 


ONICH. 
CreaG-Duu Hortec. 


POR' 


PorTREE HOTEL. 


KINCARDINESHIRE 
BANCHORY. 


Tor-na-CortLte Hote. 


PERTHSHIRE 
BLAIR ATHOLL. 


ATBOLL ARMS HOTEL. 


GLENDEVON (near Gleneagles 
CastLe HOTreL. 
Telephone : Muckhart 27. 


Winpsor RESTAURANT, 
38, St. John Street. 


ROSS-SHIRE 
STRATHPEFFER. 


Spa Hore. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE 
LAIRG. 


ALTNAHARRA HOTEL. 


SCOURIE. 


Hote. Scourie. 


WIGTOWNSHIRE 
STRANRAER. 


AvuLp Ktnc’s Arms. 


WALES 
CAPEL CURIG. 


Tyn-y-Corp Hore. 


DOLGELLEY. 


GoLpEN Lion Roya Horeu. 


| LLANGOLLEN. 


THe Hanp Hore. 


SAUNDERSFOOT, TENBY. 
St. Bripes Hore-. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 





CEYLON 
COLOMBO. 


GALLE Face Hore . 


KANDY. 


Qveen’s Hote. 


JAPAN 
KOBE. 


Or1ENTAL HOTEL 


SOUTH AFRICA 


KENYA COLONY (THIKA). 
Buive Posts Hore.. 
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